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i  MMUGS I 


Meet  Mugmates:  Matching  coffee  cups  to 
go  with  matchless  coffee  flavor.  What  a 
combination:  inside,  steaming  good  coffee, 
fragrant  and  inviting.  Outside,  a  face  or 
place  or  name  that  has  a  special  meaning 
for  the  two  of  you.  Mugmates  are  the  best 
way  to  say, “Let’s  go  for  coffee  together!” 

It’s  fuu  to  create  your  own  Mugmates-  aud  easy  too!  For 
a  free  folder  full  of  Mugmate  iuspiratious  aud  simple 
directions,  write  to:  MUGMATES,  Pau-Americau 
Coffee  Bureau,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


CofiS.. 


CoffiC^ 


A  FEW  YEARS  FROM  NOW,  your 
students  will  be  cooking  for  families  of 
their  own;  most  will  be  cooking  with  Gas  I* 


New  “Keep-Warm”  control  (140- 
200®)  is  useful,  versatile;  opens  up 
new  pre-cooking  methods.  And,  ht- 
caust  It's  Gas,  it's  truly  accurate. 


“Every  inch  is  a  cinch  to  clean” — 
helps  you  teach  proper  working 
methods,  keeps  your  class  ranges 
new-looking  far  longer. 


Students  and  teachers  hath  love 
the  famous  Gas  “Burner-with-a- 
Brain”  *  *  that  makes  every  pan 
automatic,  at  no  extra  cost! 


Even  beginners' get  beautiful  brown 
results,  with  Gas — and  broiler  door 
stays  shut,  so  class  and  classroom  stay 
cool.  A  boon  to  everyone! 


They  will 

Live  modern 
with  k 


*  Right  now,  almost  all  new  homes  are  being  heated  with  Gas  .  .  .  and  the 
cooking  choice  generally  follows  the  same  pattern.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  women  choose  to  cook  with  Gas. 

**A.G.A.  Mark  O  Am.  Gas  Assoc.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  OAS  ASSOCIATION 


Rotisseries  and  meat  thermometers 
familiarize  students  with  new  ways 
to  cook  meats  right  with  Gas — aulo- 
maticallyf  No  waste,  no  worry. 


Ranges  built  to  Gold  Star  standards 
are  as  important  in  the  classroom 
as  the  home — for  top  quality,  top 
efficiency  and  top  value-for-your-doUat! 
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’TWEEN  (For  girls  10-13) 

FIRST  PRIZE— $400  plus  one  week  summer  air  tour  of 
historical  U.S.  places  for  winner  and  parents. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $400  Mch 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  singer  sewing  machine  co. 

♦A  Trademark  of  the  singer  manufacturing  co. 


Enter  SINGER  \ 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest 


Girls  10  to  21 :  it’s  easy  to  sewr  up  a  winner.  You’ll 
find  lots  of  exciting  new  teen  fashions  in  pattern  books 
this  year.  Pick  your  favorite.  Make  it  in  your  favorite 
fabric  while  you  take  the  SINGER  Contest  Dressmaking 
Course.  SINGER  instructors  guide  you  every  step  of  khe 
way — from  the  first  cut  to  the  finishing  touch,  as  you 
learn  to  sew  the  easy  SINGER  way. 

To  enter  the  Contest,  all  you  need  is  $10  for  the  SINGER 
Dressmaking  Course  and  a  few  yards  of  material.  You 
don’t  have  to  buy  a  machine  or  even  own  one. 

Sign  up  now.  Take  your  series  of  8— 2H  hour  lessons 
and  make  your  dress  between  April  17  and  August  26. 
Get  entry  blank  and  rules  at  your  SINGER  Sewing  Center. 


Be  one  of  5,000  winners! 
^130,000  worth  of  prizes! 


For  SINGER  Shop  winners:  Fitted  sewing  cases  — over 
1,700  for  each  age  group. 

For  SINGER  Agency  Area  winners:  108  SINGER*  Sewing 
Machines — the  newest  models  in  the  famous  SLANT-NEEDLE 
Series.  36  for  each  age  group. 

For  SINGER  Regional  winners:  Three-day  all-expense-paid 
trip  to  New  York  for  each  of  the  15  finalists  and  her  mother, 
or  family-approved  companion. 


Misses  &  Mrs.  (18  through  21) 

FIRST  PRIZE — $1000  plus  summer  jet  air  trip  to  Paris, 
France.  Tour  of  fashion  houses,  fall  show  ings— for  w  inner, 
and  family-approved  companion. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $800  •ach 


TEEN  (For  girls  14-17) 

FIRST  PRIZE — $600  plus  one  week  summer  air  tour  of 
historical  U.S.  places  for  winner  and  parents. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $600  each 
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See  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping. 
Rises  as  her  Maker  rose. 

Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping. 
Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 
Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices. 

— Charles  Kingsley 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

PINK  it  tho  color  this  istuo  it  made  ofl  Wo  ovon  have  a  "pink" 
thort  ttory  on  page  17.  Our  covor  girl  it  wearing  Cream  of  Pink 
in  Touch  and  Glo  Foundation  and  Powder,  accented  by  Revlon't 
Honey  Bee  Pink  Lipttick  and  Nail  Enamel.  Her  Honey  Bee  Jewelry 
— a  double-ttrand,  baroque  pearl  necklace  with  bee  clatp  and 
matching  pint — it  by  Coro.  See  page  54  for  further  details. 
Photography  by  Vivian  Crozier. 
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HEADY  STUFF  .  .  .  Specially  designed 
for  pouf  and  petal  hair  styles  which  call 
for  miiirmum  curl  and  maximum  body, 
are  “Snap-On”  curlers  by  Wil-Hold. 
Each  curler  comes  in  two  parts:  a  fat 
roller  with  tiny  teeth  to  grip  hair  strands, 
and  a  separate  snap-on  cover  to  hold 
the  wound  roller  in  place.  Eight  large 
curlers— brown  or  pink— in  a  plastic  bag, 
$1.00  ...  An  inexpensive  shampooing 
aid  is  the  Ly-Holly  shampoo  dispenser 
brush,  manufactured  of  Eastman  Tenite 
polyethylene  by  Pearce  Plastics.  The 
hollow,  palm-size  handle  holds  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  any  liquid  shampoo. 
Apply  pressure  to  the  handle  and  the 
shampoo  comes  out  through  the  brush, 
which  contains  80  plastic  “bristles”  for 
working  lather  into  the  scalp,  loosening 
and  removing  dust  and  dandruff. 
in  a  choice  of  colors.  .  ,  .  Breck  Banish, 
dandruff  treatment  shampoo,  is  now 
available  in  a  new  sweet-smelling  cream 
form,  packaged  in  a  white-and-gold 
squeeze  tube.  This  new  shampoo  is 
said  to  remove  all  loose  dandruff,  pro¬ 
tect  the  scalp  bebveen  shampoos.  2  oz. 
75^;  4  oz.  $1.25  .  .  .  During  April, 
May  and  June,  The  Toni  Company  is 
offering  two  new  beauty  aids  free  with 
every  can  of  Adorn  Self-Styling  Hair 
Spray:  a  booklet  of  6  new  hair  styles 
and  an  ingenious  brush-comb.  To 
achieve  hairdos  in  the  booklet,  spray 
first  with  Adorn,  then  bnish-comb  hair 
I  in  place.  Adorn,  $1.50*  and  $2.25*. 


For  a  clear  complexion 


iVeii;  Products 

Worthy  of  Note 

SKIN  GAME .  .  .  (See  photo  below)  A 
medicated  foundation  lotion  is  available 
in  7  different  shades.  It’s  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  “Clear  and  Lovely,”  $1.50*.  .  .  . 
Also  for  the  first  time,  there’s  a  medi¬ 
cated  and  skin-toned  spot  stick  selling 
for  under  $1.  It’s  Senior  Stick,  in  a 
grey  and  yellow  plastic  lipstick-like 
case.  79^.  ...  To  keep  hands  soft, 
there  are  now  3  Pacquin  creams  and 
1  lotion.  The  creams  come  in  formula¬ 
tions  marked  “Regular,”  “For  Extra 
Dry  Skin,”  and  “Anti-Detergent.”  The 
lotion  is  called  “Silk  ’n  Satin.”  All  are 
in  sizes  priced  from  33<S*  to  98^*. 

THINK  PINK  .  .  .  “Honey  Bee  Pink” 
(see  cover)  is  Revlon’s  pretty  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  one  lipstick 
will  go  with  all  of  this  spring’s  pinks, 
roses  and  reds.  Lipstick  in  gold-toned 
Futurama  case  $1.50*;  refill,  $1.10*.... 
Tussy  has  just  introduced  another  new 
pink  lipstick,  this  one  with  a  bluish 
tone,  designed  especially  to  go  with  the 
season’s  blues,  greens  and  lilacs,  Called 
“Enchante  Pink,”  it  comes  in  their 
Perma-Dew  formula.  $1.35*.  .  .  .  From 
Helena  Rubinstein  comes  still  another 
pink  lipstick,  “Bold  Peach,”  with  a 
melon  overtone,  making  it  the  perfect 
complement  for  vivid  navy,  tawny 
shades.  Golden  case  $1.50*. 

POTS  AND  PANS  .  .  .  T-Fal  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  introduced  a  line  of  cookware 
to  which  food  cannot  stick.  Each  piece 
is  lined  with  DuPont’s  Teflon,  a  super¬ 
slick  fluorocarbon  surfacing  material, 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  fat  or 
grease  in  frying,  requires  no  scouring. 
To  protect  the  surface,  which  has  a 
hazy-gray  look,  the  manufacturer  rec¬ 
ommends  using  wooden  spoons  or 
spatulas,  washing  only  with  detergents 
and  soft  sponges.  10"  frying  pan  and 
introductory  gift  of  a  chef s  spatula, 
$6.98.  .  .  .  Ekco  has  added  new  shapes 
and  colors  to  its  line  of  aluminum  foil- 
ware  so  pieces  may  serve  double-duty 
for  cooking  and  serving:  ’Tater  Tubs, 
hull-shaped  foil  jackets,  hold  the  plain¬ 
est  or  fanciest  of  mashed  potatoes,  can 
also  be  used  as  tart  shells,  dessert  molds 
or  individual  food  servers.  8  for  39^. 
Heart-shaped  foil  cake  pans,  red  on  the 
outside,  are  as  pretty  as  they  are  prai> 
tical.  2  for  39^.  .  .  .  Green  flowers  on 
white  opal  decorate  Corning  Class 
Works’  Bride’s  Casserole,  a  wonderful 
shower  gift  or  wedding  present.  A  IJi- 
quart  round  covered  Pyrex  casserole 
nestles  in  a  gold-toned  cradle  with 
wooden  handles  for  table  service.  $3.95. 

•plus  Federal  tax 
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■whti  iifr!/ 


“‘^URIOUSER  and  curionser!’  cried  | 
Alice.”  That,  you  may  remember,  i 
was  Alice’s  reaction  to  the  strange  hap-  | 
penings  in  Wonderland.  And  here,  curi-  i 
ouser  and  curionser,  are  some  strange  | 
happenings  in  today’s  real  world.  | 

VVas  that  a  lark  or  the  telephone?  It’s  j 
likely  that  by  this  time  next  year  Eng¬ 
lish  telephones  will  no  longer  l>e  ring¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  chirping  instead.  The 
General  Post  Office  Laboratories  in 
England  are  planning  a  new  electronic 
telephone  system  and  are  trying  out 
sounds  that  do  not  require  strong  power 
impulses.  VV^hen  the  phone  twitters,  how 
will  they  hear  it  at  the  London  Zoo? 

Talking  back  to  your  TV  set?  Don’t  ' 
be  alarmed  if  it  answ'ers  you  some  day! 

A  new  device,  part  of  a  system  called 
“Key  T\’,”  allows  viewers  to  talk  back 
to  the  people  on  the  screen.  Eventually 
you’ll  be  able  to  take  courses  and  oral 
exams  via  TV  and  to  buy  merchandise 
that’s  offered  for  sale. 

Fly,  flea,  flee  from  Fido!  An  Ameri¬ 
can  scientist  named  Dr.  R.  J.  Goulding 
has  discovered  a  dog  f(K)d  that’s  anti¬ 
flea.  Mixed  with  the  dog’s  regular  food, 
this  substance  spreads  through  the  dog’s 
body.  It  doesn’t  harm  the  pup,  at  all.  In 
fact,  veterinarians  say  it’s  go(Kl  for  him. 
But  it’s  fatal  to  fleas  foolish  enough  to 
bite  him.  This  discovery  may  be  of 
great  serv'ice  to  mankind,  as  well  as 
dogdom,  in  the  fight  against  certain 
diseases.  Most  rodents,  for  example, 
carry  fleas  w’hich,  in  turn,  carry  disease. 
Fed  to  rodents,  this  new  anti-flea  sub¬ 
stance  might  prove  a  powerful  weapon 
against  epidemics. 

Is  that  river  running  backward?  If  it 
isn’t  now,  it  will  be.  There  is  a  vast 
project  in  Australia  to  change  the  course 
of  the  Snowy  River,  so  that  it  will  run  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  its  ancient 
course.  Why?  The  Snow'y  River  now- 
cascades  down  the  Snowy  Mountains 
and  rushes  through  land  that  is  already 
w'ell  w’atered.  But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Snowy  Mountains,  the  countr>'  is 
very  dry.  Nature’s  mistake  is  being  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  series  of  dams,  tunnels,  and 
canals  that  will  reverse  the  river  and 
water  the  parched  land. 


“Mother,  I  missed  the  4:30  bus!” 


‘‘I’m  awfully  sorry.  The  Student  Council  meeting  was  longer 
than  I  thought.  I’ll  be  on  the  next  bus.” 

Sometimes  you  can’t  help  being  late.  Your  days  are  full  of 
activity  and  one  thing  crowds  into  another.  Families  under¬ 
stand  that— especially  if  you  telephone  and  explain  why 
you’re  late. 

A  brief  telephone  call  can  help  to  smooth  over  many  a 
situation.  And  isn’t  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  find  a  tele¬ 
phone  whenever  you  need  it— in  a  store,  on  a  street  comer, 
in  a  waiting  room?  Use  public  phones  just  as  you  do  your 
telephone  at  home— thoughtfully  and  often. 


It’s  smart  to  use  the  telephone — and  fun,  too. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


L 
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Lovely  LHid^legant  tidbits  rolled  into  calla-Ulv  and 

tipped  wi^^j^lliant  color.  There  are  Deviled  D«|^^||^nall 
open  romn^tnade  with  sauce  and  spice.  And  ^ec^£\veet 
Peas,  deli^tc^P^  shape,  tangy  in  taste.  To  sftheWfites 
fresh,  9(r^  v\i(J^transparent  Saran  and  storejW  refrfg 
untijj^l^  to 

is  a  TtJk^  (^ke,  myutle  fr0rn  fluffy^ 

and  toueh^M'kbB|^pinliA|u}  green.  DianroiSji:^ 

tvcfi  is  the  drink— c<^,  5Vw|RiKl»^p|^ding  on  ice. 

When  Is  a  Shower  a  Bower? 

When  the  decorations  are  feminine  and  flowery,  of  course, 
you’ll  have  no  trouble  finding  paper  plates,  drinking  cups, 
and  napkins  with  flower  or  leaf  patterns,  which  you  may 
want  to  mix  or  match.  A  charming  table  touch  is  provided 
by  a  row  of  miniature  bouquets,  each  with  a  name  eard  on 
it,  and,  if  you’re  going  to  do  it  up  right,  a  corsage  pin,  too. 
These  posies,  to  be  worn  by  your  guests,  are  non-wilting,  for 
they  are  the  work  of  your  own  creative  hands.  To  make 
them,  you  will  need: 

•  transparent  Saran  •  artificial  leaves 

•  wire  #28  •  ribbon 

•  florist  tape  •  assorted  hard  candies 

1.  Cut  a  square  of  transparent  Saran  at  least  2  inches 

larger  than  the  candy  to  be  covered. 

2.  Place  the  Saran  over  the  candy  and  fasten  underneath 
with  a  twist  of  wire.  Cut  wire  so  that  a  6"  stem  is  left.  Flat¬ 
ten  the  excess  Saran  below  the  fastening  and  cut  diagonally. 
Wind  wire  around  this  a  few  times. 

3.  Hold  the  flower  in  one  hand,  twisting  it  slowly  between 
thumb  and  first  finger.  With  the  other  hand,  apply  the  florist 
tape,  winding  it  round  and  round,  stretching  it  as  you  go,  so 
that  it  clings  to  the  wire.  Make  sure  to  cover  all  the  trans¬ 
parent  Saran  on  the  stem. 


A  showers  bring  spring  flower®  ^oes  the  saying. 

V^d  a  shower  of  gifts  and  good  for  a  bride-to-be 

mal®J^nc  of  the  prettiest  parties  social  calendar. 

If  therr^  a  “nearly-wed”  you’re  esctfOaHlr^n d  of,  put  an 
extra  tjinklc  in  her  engagement  shower  in  her 

honor,_lffio\yer  shower  as  gay  and  a^ivwfld-fashioned 

garden!  a  i|ipsega^of  the  sulp||f.>  ^ 

Flo  wet? 

Like  any  good  pw^^or  garden),  a  shower  needs  |)U^ 
ning  and  preparation.  If  you’ve  given  parties  before,  you 
know  all  about  it.  Select  a  day  and  hour  for  the  party.  Any 
evening  or  weekend  afternoon  would  be  appropriate  for  this 
one.  Draw  up  your  guest  list  and  send  out  the  invitations 
well  in  advance  of  the  date,  so  you’ll  be  certain  of  who’s 
coming.  Start  the  flower  theme  with  the  invitations.  You  can 
put  pretty  little  flower  stickers  on  plain  notepaper  and  use 
them  as  envelope  seals,  too.  Or  you  can  buy  little  note  cards 
fl<«irishing  with  every  kind  of  blossom  from  azalea  to  zinnia. 
For  a  heavenly  touch,  scent  the  invitations  with  lavender, 
rose  or  orange  blossom  perfume. 

When  Is  a  Buffet  a  Bouquet? 

When  the  refreshments  are  delicious  and  floral,  at  the 
same  time.  Your  menu  is  as  simple  as  can  be;  just  sand¬ 
wiches,  cake,  and  punch.  But  what  sandwiches!  On  the 
table,  they’re  as  inviting  as  a  flower  bed  in  bloom.  There  are 


MENU 

^Lovely  Lilies 
^Deviled  Daisies 
^Sneet-Sweet  Peas 
^Tiilip  Cake 
^Diamond  Piiiioli 
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several  pieces  are  wrapped  in  Mway,  dip  each  ized  or  any  othcgjlj 
one\^n*«ld  out  of  boiling  water,  being  not  to  dip  ribbon  bow  at  the 

l)elo¥^  tfjHQastening  wire.  This  process  ij^  the  trans-  You  might  ed^oj 

pariK  ^ban  so  that  it  fits  tightly  and  lovely  things  witff* 

5.%h^  ^ou  have  enough  flower^v^^'Th’fe:  ,  fasten  some  time  beA|||M 

^tff'lnto'llMpfiter  with  florist  tape,  as  you  session?  Many^^ 

the  gg^||f-bunch  vv^h  a  pcii^^^ix)n  b9v$ft4^Kl 
Aige  the  leav«rim^9%fei«|f^^4|^ul  spray. t  1;  *.  /  i. 

m0'  TopTory  Tree  case,  they  offer  yo» 

The  buffet  centerpiece  is  a  masterpiece  called  a  “topiary  at  a  grown-up  occ£ 

tiee.”  Although  these  dec-orations  are  most  fashionable  to-  ting  and  give  joy  t 

clay,  topiary  is  the  old,  traditional  art  of  trimming  and  cut-  But  there’s  stark 

ting  trees  into  ornamental  shapes.  Your  tree  is  an  artificial  a  smattering  of  go 

one  and  like  the  corsages,  made  by  you.  It’s  easy  to  make.  glance  when  you 

•  Styrofoam  balls  (one  5"  diameter,  one  6"  diameter)  Hard-Working  Ha 

•  1"  dowel  (wooden  rod),  18"  long,  from  lumber  yard 

•  pretty  flower  pot,  um,  or  other  container 

•  florist  clay  or  plaster 

•  satin  ribbon,  about  one  yard 

•  pre-tied,  stick-on,  metalized  bows  (large  size),  about  40 
Make  a  point  at  one  end  of  the  dowel  by  running  it  through 

a  pencil  sharpener.  Force  this  point  clear  through  the  large 
Styrofoam  ball  and  halfway  through  the  smaller  one. 

Stand  the  opposite  (straight)  end  of  the  dowel  in  the 

flower  pot  or  other  container  of  your  choice.  The  * 

florist  clay  or  plaster  will  hold  it  upright  and  in  place.  ^ 

Pin  the  bows  (using  straight  pins)  all  over  the 
Styrofoam  balls  until  they  are  covered.  If  you  can’t 

buy  these  bows,  you  can  easily  make  some  of  metal-  1 
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*  Lovely  Liliot 

1  8-ounre  package  cream  teaspoon  salt 

cheese  18  slices  thin-sliced 

2  tablespoons  milk  white  bread 

2  teaspoons  prepared  mus-  butter  or  margarine 

lard  green  pepper  strips 

Soften  cream  cheese  and  blend  in  milk,  mustard,  and 
salt.  Trim  crusts  from  bread  to  form  2-  to  2)i-inch  squares. 
To  make  bread  easier  to  handle,  cover  trimmed  bread  slices 
with  damp  paper  towel.  Spread  bread  with  cream  cheese. 
Roll  two  opposite  comers  to  center,  spread  edge  w'ith  but¬ 
ter  and  pinch  together  to  seal.  Spread  cream  cheese  around 
top  edge  of  lily  and  insert  carrot  or  pepper  strip  in  center. 
Makes  18  sandwiches. 

Co-ed 


*  Deviled  Daisies 

1  4^-ounce  can  deviled  1  tablespoon  finely 

ham  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  finely  8  slices  whole  wheat 

chopped  green  pepper  bread 

Vi  teaspoon  horseradish  thin  carrot  slices 

Mix  deviled  ham  with  green  pepper,  onion,  and  horse¬ 
radish.  Cut  bread  into  3-inch  circles  with  biscuit  cutter. 
Allowing  about  2  teaspoons  of  mixture  for  each  circle, 
spread  on  bread;  arrange  carrot  slices  on  deviled  ham  to 
form  dai.sy.  Makes  8  sandwiches.  For  more  sandwiches, 
double  recipe,  or  use  smaller  circles  of  bread. 

Co-ed 


★  Sweet-Sweet  Peas 

Vi  cup  peanut  butter  8  slices  white  or  whole 

1/4  cup  catsup  wheat  bread 

2  tablespoons  pickle  16  thin<slices  cucumber 

relish 

Mix  peanut  butter  with  catsup  and  pickle  relish. 

Cut  two  oval-shaped  pieces  from  each  slice  of  bread, 
using  cutter  or  paper  pattern  and  kitchen  shears.  Spread 
with  filling.  Cut  cucumber  slices  almost  through  crosswise 
of  center.  Reverse  sides  and  place  on  sandwiches.  Makes 
16  sandwiches. 

Co-od 


^  Tulip  Cake 

1  package  toasted  cocoanut  cake  mix 
1  6^ -ounce  package  fluffy  frosting  mix 
Red  and  green  food  coloring 

Prepare  cake  mix  as  indicated  on  package  and  bake  as 
directed  in  9  x  13  x  2-inch  oblong  pan.  Cool.  Trim  crusts. 

To  make  tulip:  Cut  a  two-indi  strip  across  9-inch  side 
of  cake  for  stem.  Cut  tulip  from  rest  of  cake,  and  make 
leaves  from  small  pieces  which  remain. 

On  oblong  platter  assemble  pieces  to  form  tulip  shape. 

Prepare  fluffy  frosting  as  directed  on  package.  Tint  about 
1/3  frosting  green  and  remainder  pink.  Frost  stem  and 
leaves  with  green  and  flower  with  pink  frosting. 

Co-ed 


A  Diamond  Punch 

1  46-ounce  can  (6  cups)  un-  1  cup  water 
sweetened  pineapple  juice  V4  cup  sugar 
1  6-ounre  can  frozen  orange  1  12-ounce  bottle 

juice  concentrate  ginger  ale 

V4  cup  lemon  juice  thin  lemon  slices 

Combine  fruit  juices  with  water  and  sugar.  Stir  to  dis¬ 
solve  sugar.  Chill.  When  ready  to  serve,  pour  juice  mixture 
into  3-quart  punch  bowl.  Add  ginger  ale,  ic'e  cubes,  and 
lemon  slices.  Serve  in  6-  or  9-ounce  paper  cups.  Makes 
15-20  servings. 

Co-ed 


Presenting . . .  Hard-  Working  Hannah! 

SHE’S  big,  she’s  powerful,  and  she  dotes  on  housework. 

This  oversized  doll  is  to  be  had  for  the  making  and  she’ll 
be  an  effective  addition  to  your  shower  for  the  bride-to-be. 

Start  with  an  ordinary  floor  lamp.  For  her  head,  use  an 
inexpensive  white  paper  lampshade.  Her  shoulders  are  formed 
by  a  broad  wooden  clothes  hanger  tied  firmly  to  the  lamp 
shaft.  For  arms,  fasten  long-handled  wooden  salad  servers 
or  stirring  spoons  to  the  ends  of  the  hanger.  That’s  the  basic 
shape. 

Now  dress  her  up.  Tie  a  kerchief,  babushka-style,  around 
the  shade.  Give  Hannah  a  face  by  penciling  eyebrows  and 
painting  a  lipstick  mouth  on  the  shade.  If  you  like,  give  her 
false  eyelashes. 

Her  blouse,  of  tissue  paper  all  flowery,  is  gathered  and 
tied  in  at  neck  and  waist,  puffed  out  over  the  chest.  Her  skirt 
is  made  of  overlapping  layers  of  tissue  paper,  each  layer 
gathered  to  the  lamp  shaft  and  tied  on  firmly.  Her  sleeves 
are  puffs  of  the  same  paper,  tied  at  the  shoulder  and  wrist. 

On  her  hands,  Hannah  wears  household  gloves.  Around 
her  waist,  she  sports  a  real  apron,  the  pockets  bulging  with 
housekeeping  aids;  a  dust-cloth,  vegetable  brush,  scouring 
pads,  a  bottle  of  hand  lotion.  All  around  her,  on  the  floor, 
is  more  paraphernalia;  a  box  of  detergent,  a  frying  pan, 
scrubbing  brush,  anything  the  bride  will  find  useful.  If  you 
like,  these  floor  presents  can  be  attached  to  Hannah  by  long 
ribbons.  For  a  realistic  touch,  tuck  a  pair  of  shoes  (worn 
ones,  of  course)  under  her  skirt,  with  the  toes  peeping  out. 

'The  guest  of  honor  gets  to  take  all  the  goodies  home, 
apron  and  all.  She’ll  find  them  handy  in  her  new  role  of 
housewife.  But  you  get  to  keep  the  floor  lamp! 
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^  O  o  y 


The  etiquette  of  engagements 


What  does  being  "engagecT  mean? 


Being  “engaged”  means  that  you  have 
promised  to  plan  a  future  married  life  with  one 
.particular  person;  you  have  expressed  mutual 
'^ve  and  devotion. 

Q.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  diamond  en¬ 
gagement  ring? 

A.  Through  the  centuries  the  diamond  has 
symbolized  love.  Since  the  fifteenth  century  it  has 
been  called  the  gem  of  brides.  Diamond,  from  the 
Greek  adamas,  means  unconquerable.  The  Greeks 
also  believed  that  the  betrothal  ring  should  be 
worn  on  the  fourth  finger  because  the  vena  amoris, 
or  vein  of  love,  ran  from  this  finger  directly  to  the 
heart.  The  English  Prayer  Book  of  1549  stated 
that  the  marriage  ring  should  be  worn  on  the  left 
hand.  When  a  young  man  invests  his  own  money 
in  a  diamond  engagement  ring,  it  shows  his  seri¬ 
ousness  about  marriage.  No  matter  what  size  the 
diamond  may  be,  a  girl  should  be  proud  of  this 
symbol  which  everyone  understands  and  respects. 

Q.  Who  shoidd  select  the  ring  and  how  much 
should  it  cost? 

A.  While  one  man  might  like  to  “surprise”  his 
girl  with  a  diamond  ring,  another  might  ask  his 
girl  to  select  a  ring  at  the  jeweler’s.  If  a  girl  isn’t 
sure  just  how  much  her  fiance-^o-be  can  afford, 
she  might  suggest  that  he  visit  the  jeweler  alone 
first  and  select  several  styles  of  rings  in  order  to 
make  her  decision  easier.  When  the  couple  visits 
the  jeweler  together  later  on,  there  is  no  embar¬ 
rassment  regarding  prices,  since  both  know  that 
any  one  of  the  pre-selected  rings  is  within  the 
fiance’s  financial  means. 

Q.  Who  announces  the  engagement? 

A.  The  parents  of  the  bride-to-be  make  the 
formal  or  public  announcement.  Close  friends  and 
relatives  can  be  told  either  by  note  or  at  a  din¬ 
ner  or  other  gathering.  After  that,  the  announce¬ 
ment  may  be  made  public  through  the  news- 


Q.  How  should  the  family  of  the  man  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  engagement? 

A.  If  the  parents  of  the  man  live  in  the  same 
city  as  those  of  the  girl,  they  should  call  im¬ 
mediately,  within  three  days  if  possible,  on  the 
girl  and  her  parents.  If  the  man’s  parents  live  in 
another  city,  a  letter,  usually  from  the  mother  of 
the  man,  should  be  written  to  the  girl  welcoming 
her  into  the  family. 

Q.  Should  a  family  give  an  engagement  party? 

A.  An  engagement  party  is  not  a  “must.”  If 
one  is  planned,  it  should  be  given  a  day  or  two 
ahead  of  the  newspaper  announcement.  A  limch- 
eon,  late-aftemoon  gathering,  dinner  or  evening 
party  may  be  given.  Members  of  both  families, 
as  well  as  friends,  should  be  invited.  Telephone 
calls  or  a  short  note  from  the  bride-to-be  or  her 
mother  are  in  order. 

When  a  party  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  news  is  told  by  the  girl  herself  or 
her  mother  as  the  guests  arrive  and  find  the  fiance 
standing  beside  them.  Or  perhaps,  if  a  dinner  is 
given,  the  father  of  the  girl  rises  and  proposes  a 
toast  to  the  health  of  his  daughter  and  future  son- 
in-law. 

Q.  Who  may  properly  give  a  bridal  shower? 

A.  A  relative  of  the  bride  or  groom  should 
never  entertain  at  a  shower  for  the  girl.  Any  close 
friend  of  the  bride-to-be  may  be  hostess. 

Q.  How  long  should  an  engagement  be? 

A.  Length  of  engagement  varies.  Usually  it 
runs  anywhere  from  a  few  months  to  a  year.  The 
formal  engagement  announcement  is  made  three 
to  six  months  prior  to  the  selected  wedding  day. 
An  engagement  affords  a  couple  art  opportunity 
to  set  future  plans  and  to  test  their  compatibility. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  a  newly-engaged  girl? 

A.  When  you  hear  that  a  girl  has  received  her 
diamond  engagement  ring,  ask  to  see  it.  As  you 
admire  the  ring  you  can  express  your  wishes  for 
her  happiness,  but  don’t  congratulate  her.  The 
man  always  receives  the  congratulations  since  it 
is  he  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  the  pursuing. 
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WHEN  it  was  all  over  they  walked  off  alone,  hand  in 
hand,  and  sat  down  under  a  fine  dogwood  overlooking 
the  valley.  The  dogwood  was  just  coming  into  flower;  from 
where  they  sat  they  could  see  the  whole  valley  spread  soft 
and  cool  beneath  them,  turning  green  even  as  they  watched. 
The  girl  stared  down  into  the  valley  without  seeing  it. 
She  was  very  young  and  blonde,  and  the  mourning  in  which 
she  was  dressed  did  not  become  her.  She  was  too  young 
for  black,  too  young  almost  for  the  husband  beside  her, 
who  was  himself  not  much  older. 

They  sat  silently  together,  still  holding  hands.  There 
was  nothing  to  say.  Her  father  was  buried  and  the  tears 
had  come  and  gone.  There  was  only  this  long  last  pause 
on  this  warm  afternoon,  and  then  they  would  go  down 
again  to  their  own  home  and  this  part  of  their  lives  would 
be  over. 

The  husband  watched  the  girl  quietly.  He  knew  that 
to  heal  the  wound  she  had  to  talk,  but  he  was  patient. 
He  had  loved  the  old  man  himself  and  he  could  imagine 
what  it  must  be  like  for  the  girl.  The  old  man  was  all 
the  kin  the  girl  had  ever  had.  Her  mother  had  borne  her 
late  and  died  of  it,  and  the  girl  had  grown  up  alone  with 
her  father  on  this  little  farm.  She  took  care  of  him  in  that 
fine,  fussy  way  a  daughter  has,  and  though  he  shaped  her 
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The  onk  tree  tens  dead,  yet  the  dogteottd  stood  as  brightly  blooming  as  before  .  .  . 


gently  but  with  great  care  to  want  a  family  of  her  own, 
she  insisted  she  would  never  leave  him. 

When  she  was  nineteen  and  she  met  this  young  man,  the 
torture  began.  The  old  man  insisted  from  the  first  that  she 
leave.  He  said  he  could  take  care  of  himself  very  well  and 
that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  her  to  waste  her  life  as 
servant  to  such  an  old  man.  But  she  would  not  go.  She 
argued,  she  fought,  the  young  man  appealed,  a  year  passed. 

And  then  she  came  down  one  day  and  met  the  young 
man  in  town  and  married  him.  E.xactly  what  had  changed 
her  mind  the  young  man  never  knew.  Or  cared.  He  was 
enough  in  love  to  believe  love  had  done  it,  but  he  also 
felt  grateful  to  the  old  man.  They  went  out  to  see  him 
often  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year,  and  then  in  the 
spring  he  died. 

So  the  young  man  thought  now  that  his  wife  was  blaming 
herself  for  leaving.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  that  but  he 
did  not.  He  waited. 

After  a  while  the  girl  leaned  back  against  the  slim  bole 
of  the  tree.  She  stared  up  at  the  white  flowers  and  he 
saw  her  face  begin  to  crumple,  as  if  she  would  cry.  But 
she  did  not,  and  in  a  moment  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
soft  and  still  again. 

“W'hat  are  you  thinking?”  he  asked. 

“About  the  dogwood.”  She  went  on  gazing  up  at  the 
tree.  “This  was  my  tree.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“It  was  always  my  tree,”  she  said  softly.  “When  I  was 
about  twelve  my  father  took  me  to  a  nursery,  and  while 
we  were  there  the  man  gave  me  this  tree,  a  little  seedling 
in  a  can.  He  told  me  to  take  it  home  and  give  it  shade  and 
I  was— oh,  I  was  delighted.  It  was  my  own  little  tree. 
My  father  loved  trees.  That  one  there— you  see  that  huge 
oak?— that  was  his  tree,  and  this  was  mine.” 

The  young  man  looked  where  she  pointed  and  saw  a 
great  old  oak  standing  alone  on  a  small  knoll.  He  looked 
back  to  the  girl  and  she  was  smiling. 

“I  remember  I  planted  it  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  I  put  it 
right  up  close  under  the  oak,  almost  against  the  trunk. 
My  father  warned  me  that  it  wouldn’t  grow  well  there, 
but  I  wanted  it  close  to  his  tree.  And  besides,  the  man 
had  said  to  give  it  shade.  It  did  very  well,  though  it’s  a 
wonder  I  didn’t  kill  it;  I  used  to  put  fertilizer  on  it  about 
once  a  day.  But  my  father  would  come  out  afterward  and 
take  care  of  it,  and  he  was  very  good  with  growing  things. 
Everyone  said  he  made  this  little  farm  produce  more  than 
any  man  could  have.” 

“He  grew  you,”  the  young  man  said.  He  squeezed 
her  hand. 

“But  I  never  should  have  planted  it  there.  It  did  well 
for  a  while— I  remember  the  first  time  it  bloomed.  I  used 
to  do  dishes  and  look  out  the  big  kitchen  window  and  see 
l)oth  trees,  the  great  big  one  shading  the  little  one  and 
the  little  one  all  in  bl<x)m,  all  white,  and  it  made  me  feel 
very  good.  My  father  liked  it  too,  but  most  of  all  he  loved 
that  oak.  It  was  the  biggest  tree  for  miles  around,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  lightning  hit  it.  That  always 
made  my  father  mad.  Lightning  ahvays  strikes  the  hign**st 
point  and  so  it  hits  the  big  trees  first,  and  my  father  said 
that  was  a  terrible  shame— the  price  a  tree  pays  for  out¬ 
growing  its  neighbors.  .  .  .” 


The  girl  turned  her  eyes  down  into  the  valley.  The  \  oung 
man  sat  still.  After  a  moment  she  l(K)ked  at  him. 

“You  won’t  think  I’m  silly?” 

He  smiled. 

“I  never  told  you  this  before.  About  that  last  week  before 
we  were  married  I— you  mustn’t  think  I’m  silly.” 

“I  love  you.” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  never  anything— to  talk  about.  It  was 
very  bad,  that  last  week.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  really  knew. 

I  couldn’t  leave  him,  I  couldn’t,  and  yet  I  loved  you  so  much 
and  he  wanted  me  to  go.  He  kept  explaining  all  the  time  that 
I  hurt  him  by  staying,  made  him  feel  terrible  that  he  was 
keeping  me  from  a  life  of  my  own.  And  yet  even  in  that  he 
was  gentle;  he  never  forced  me.  And  I  couldn’t  leave,  not 
until  that  one  last  day— because  of  the  tree.  You  see?” 

The  young  man  waited. 

“Well,  that  day  two  men  came  up  to  our  house  and  my 
father  went  out  to  meet  them  and  I  saw  them  gather  around 
the  oak.  I  went  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing,  and  my 
father  said  they  were  going  to  move  the  dogwood.  Well, 

I  was  on  edge  anyway,  but  I  loved  that  tree  and  I  was  badly 
shaken.  I  hated  to  have  them  move  it  but  my  father  said, 
‘Look  at  it;  it’s  in  too  close  to  the  oak.  The  roots  are  all 
grown  together  and  thes  ’re  robbing  each  other.  The  dogwood 
needs  more  sun  now,  and  the  old  oak  has  had  too  much 
lightning  and  needs  nourishment  from  the  ground.  If  they 
stay  here  together  it  will  ruin  them  both. 

“And  he  was  right;  of  course  he  was  right.  The  dogwood 
was  already  twisted  and  out  of  shape,  straining  to  get  away 
from  the  oiik,  and  the  old  tree  was  tired.  Even  so,  I  ran 
away  to  my  room  crying  because  I  saw  that  too  many  things 
were  changing;  nothing  was  the  same. 

“And  then  later  that  afternoon  I  looked  out  and  Siuv  the 
dogxvood  on  this  hill  where  it  is  now,  all  alone  and  looking 
strange,  and  suddenly  it  wasn’t  my  dogwood  any  more.  It 
wasn’t— the  same.  And  the  oak  was  different  too,  scarred 
in  front  by  the  hole  they’d  dug  to  lift  the  dogwood.  And 
then  I  saw  what  my  father  meant— that  we  couldn’t  grow 
that  way,  neither  we  nor  trees  nor  anything.  And  looking  at 
the  dogwood  I  knew  he  was  right  and  I  had  to  go.  And  that 
day  I  came  down  to  you.” 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“He  was  such  a  fine  man,”  she  said.  The  young  man 
reached  out  and  held  her  silently,  soothingly,  stroking  her 
hair;  but  looking  down  past  her  shoulder  he  c-ould  see  the 
great  oak,  and  he  felt  a  massive  chill.  He  was  a  man  who 
knew  something  of  trees,  and  he  saw  that  though  the  other 
trees  had  begun  to  bud,  the  oak  had  not.  .\nd  he  thought: 
The  old  man  knew  that.  He  must  have  known  it.  When  he 
transplanted  the  dogwood  he  had  to  take  a  great  ball  of 
earth  with  it,  all  the  young  roots,  and  many  roots  of  the  oak 
had  to  lx;  cut  and  torn  away.  But  it  was  an  old  tree  scarred 
by  lightning  and  it  could  not  stand  the  loss.  And  so  it  died, 
and  the  old  man  knew  it  would  die— blessed  old  man.  But 
he  went  ahead  and  dug  up  the  tree  and  sent  his  daughter 
away,  sacrificing  the  oak  for  the  dogsvood  and  knowing  it, 
sacrificing  himself  for  his  daughter  and  knowing  that,  too, 
for  neither  tree  nor  man  could  survive  the  loss. 

The  young  man  thought  for  a  long  while.  I  must  never 
tell  her  that,  he  thought.  He  kissed  the  blonde  head.  No,  the 
old  man  would  never  have  wanted  her  to  know 
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Pat  pauses  for  fruit  juice  served  by  bus 
hostess,  Eleanor  Englehart.  She's  shed 
jacket,  lined  in  red  dotted  Swiss,  now 
travels  in  suit's  red  dotted  Swiss  over¬ 
blouse.  Coro's  honeybee  pins  at  neck. 


Two  trim  travelers  peer  excitedly  at  bus  tickets 
to  Washington.  Pot's  grey  and  white  striped 
seersucker  suit  (left)  by  Marshall  Coleman. 
$22.95.  Straw  pillbox  by  Madcaps.  Deanna 
(right)  dons  lilac,  white  striped  blazer  ($11), 
lilac  cotton  tweed  skirt.  $7.  Both  Bobbie  Brooks. 


IF  YOU  plan  to  be  one  of  the  5,()(X),000  or  more 
visitor.s  to  Washington  this  spring  and  summer, 
you’ll  find  our  nation’s  capital  brimming  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Whether  because  of  the  influence  of  our  new 
President  and  his  First  Lady  or  the  stepped-up 
tempo  of  the  “race  to  space,”  it’s  there! 

Going  away  for  a  weekend  is  America’s  favorite 
trip.  And  so  much  activity  is  crammed  into  three 
or  four  days  that  what  you  pack  becomes  vital. 
Plan  your  outfits  carefully,  so  you’ll  lie  able  to  make 
the  quick  changes  necessary.  On  this  and  the  next 
two  pages  Co-ed  charts  your  look  in  cotton— c(K)1, 
crisp,  easy  to  pack  and  easy  to  care  for,  since  every¬ 
thing  is  treated  for  wrinkle-resistance.  But  travel 
suggests  a  minimum  of  luggage.  One  case  plus  a 
hat-box  or  “tote”  bag  for  shoes,  etc.,  is  adequate. 

.\  well-groomed  sightseer  has  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
flats  or  little  heel  ties,  and  higher  heeled  pumps  for 
dinner  and  dress-up.  And— white  gloves!  (Nothing 
makes  you  look  fresher  for  day  and  evening  alike.) 
One  roomy  handbag  (white  or  black)  and  perhaps 
a  tiny  clutch.  {Co-ed  found  one  in  hot  pink  that 
blended  amazingly  well  with  everything,  as  did  the 
rain-and-shine  coat.)  Then  three  dresses  for  three 
days  .seems  g(K)d.  It’s  even  better  if  one  is  a  three- 
piecer— blouse,  jacket,  and  skirt. 

Now  take  a  preview  trip  with  Co-ed.  If  you  like 
what  you  see,  turn  to  page  54  for  a  list  of  stores 
where  these  fashions  are  available. 


Thrilled  Pat  stands  before  columns  of 
National  Archives  in  seersucker  "travel" 
suit.  Inside  building,  atmosphere  is  moist, 
sub-tropical— necessary  for  preservation 
of  precious  documents,  such  as  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights. 


"Guess  where  I'm  calling  fromi" 
Trailways  newest  luxury  bus  has 
everything,  even  a  phonel  De¬ 
anna,  still  wearing  her  white  pique 
hat  (Madcaps),  chats  away  in 
lilac  pop  top  ($3.98)  of  travel  suit. 


Fashion  Coordination; 

The  Notional  Cotton  Council 
Trontportotion:  Troilwayi 
5  Star  Luxury  Linor 
Photography;  Robert  L.  Mooney 


Weekend  at 
the  Capital 
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Vote  for  best  dressed  sight-seer  goes  to 
Deonnol  Block  and  white  checked  cotton 
knit  has  new  lower  waistline,  doesn't 
wrinkle,  loves  a  change  of  accessories. 

By  Sue  Brett.  $14.95.  Bog  by  Ingbnr. 

Menu  at  historic  Watergate  Inn  tempts  the  palate; 
authentic  Pennsylvania  Dutch  decor  holds  the  eyel 
Pat  in  petal  pink  with  wide  sash,  thin  straps.  By 
Jonathan  Logan.  $24.95.  Deanna  ready  for  dinner  by 
adding  jet  beads  (waist  length)  and  velvet  hair  bow. 

Deanna  tries  earphone  in  Council  Room  at 
the  Pan  American  Unian,  meeting  place  for 
North  and  South  American  delegates. 
Sleeveless  top  and  skirt  from  travel  suit 
get  a  new  look  with  addition  of  lilac  shirt. 

Impressive  Lincoln  Memorial  holds  huge  stone  likeness  of  America's 
great  Civil  War  president.  If  standing,  statue  would  equal  two-story 
house  in  height.  Deanna  is  set  for  a  shower  in  shocking  pink  poplin 
rainwear,  which  can  double  as  a  light  spring  coat.  Coat  is  collarless 
with  tab  closings  and  has  matching  triangular  scarf.  By  PRL.  $19.95. 


Lush,  tragical  atmosphere  of  Pan  American  Union's  indoor  Aztec 
garden  delights  Pat,  who  stands  in  front  of  elaborately  carved 
wooden  fountain.  Bright-plumaged  macaws  in  background  call 
greetings  to  visitors.  Pat's  green  floral  print  on  white  has  Mandarin 
collar  and  vivid  green  cummerbund  Designed  by  Sue  Brett.  $15. 


Columns  and  culottes  on  steps  of  Lincoln  Memorial.  Teen-aged  Senate  page,  James  Carroll,  14,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  explains  functian 

Culattes  are  "in"  for  Capital  sight-seeing,  bike  rid-  of  Senate  subway  to  wide-eyed  Pat.  Subway,  which  runs  between  Senate  Office 

ing,  or  boat  "tripping";  shorts,  slacks,  sneakers,  and  Building  and  Senate  wing  af  the  Capitol,  is  used  by  Senators  and  their ‘staffs, 

bobby  sox  are  "out"!  Culattes  in  blue,  white-striped  but  frequent  riders  are  the  yaung  Senate  pages.  Pat's  banana-hued  shirtwaist 

pique  by  Hayette.  $22.95.  Little  heel  ties  by  Capezio.  has  round  collar,  curved  neck  with  tab  closing.  Made  by  Joan  Miller.  $10.95. 
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fashion  memos 


Shirttail  view  of  you  checking  into 
breakfast.  Espresso  coat  is  raspberry 
pink  woven  gingham  with  solid  pink 
pants.  $6.  S/M/L.  By  M.  C.  Schrank. 


Whip  up  a  party  apron  in  pink!  You 
will  need  about  a  yard  (79^)  of  J. 
P.  Stevens  gingham  and  a  package  of 
assorted  colored  Bondex  (29<f),  fabric 
with  an  adhesive  iron-on  backing  to 
be  cut  into  shapes  for  pretty  trimming. 


Ruth  Weisheit  in  the  testing  lab. 

AS  A  consumer  tester  for  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward’s  retail  stores  and  mail¬ 
order  outlets,  Ruth  Weisheit  subjects 
merchandise  to  incredible  abuse! 

“Before  we  sell  a  line  of  dresses,  pa¬ 
jamas,  raincoats,  girdles,  or  other  gar¬ 
ments,  samples  are  given  tests  that  are 
comparable  to  a  year’s  wear  on  a  desert 
island  alternately  beset  with  hurricanes 
and  hot  spells!”  Ruth  summarizes  her 
activities. 

The  tests  are  actually  even  tougher 
than  that!  In  a  single  month  more  than 
1,000  samples  are  given  an  average  of 
15  different  tests  each  in  the  up-to-date 
quality  control  laboratory  maintained 
by  Montgomery  Ward  in  New  York 
City.  For  every  8,000  garments  tested, 
approximately  3,000  are  rejected  as  not 
meeting  standards  set  by  Ward’s. 

First  a  garment  is  checked  for  styling 
and  workmanship.  Here  Ruth  draws  on 
her  knowledge  of  fashion,  sewing,  and 
garment  construction.  She  learned  these 
from  her  mother  in  Petersburg,  Indiana, 
and  developed  them  through  4-H  Club 
work,  in  home  economics  classes  at 
Petersburg  High  School,  and  during  her 
years  of  study  at  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Purdue  University,  where 
she  majored  in  textiles  and  from  which 
she  took  her  M.S. 

“Buttons,  belts,  and  other  trimmings 
are  as  carefully  checked  as  the  seams, 
buttonholes,  and  pocket  welts,”  Ruth 
explains.  “Our  first  tests  concern  the 
whole  garment.  We  review  the  label 
and  instructions,  to  make  sure  they’re 
correct.  We  test  for  such  basic  proper¬ 
ties  as  washability  or  dry-cleanability, 
using  both  washers  and  cleaners  that 
simulate  commercial  laundry  and  clean¬ 
ing  facilities  and  home  laundry  units. 

“Then  we  test  the  fabric  with  pre¬ 
cision  machines  which  tell  us,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  or  not  a  fabric  is  really 
colorfast.  Laundrometers,  fadeometers, 
and  light  meters  aid  us  in  checking  fab¬ 
ric  for  fading,  bleeding,  or  running 
during  laundry  processes,  and  after 
prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight,  atmos- 
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She's  a 
Super- 
Consumer 


pheric  gases  and  laboratory-made  per¬ 
spiration.  This  huge  machine  (see 
photograph)  is  called  a  Scott  tester 
and  determines  the  tensile  or  breaking 
strength  of  fabric.  In  addition,  we  check 
fabrics  for  such  properties  as  shrinkage, 
weight,  thread  count,  fiber  content, 
crocking,  and  flammability.  We  test 
wash-and-wear,  crease-resistant,  stain- 
resistant,  and  water-repellent  finishes, 
the  bursting  strength  of  laces  and  knits, 
and  the  elasticity  of  girdle  fabrics.  In 
brief,  we  really  put  the  fabrics  through 
their  paces,”  Ruth  says. 

In  addition  to  checking  and  testing 
goods  sold  by  Ward’s,  the  laboratory 
analyzes  goods  sold  by  competitors. 

“Not  only  do  goods  have  to  meet 
our  standards,”  Ruth  explains,  “but  they 
must  give  more  value  for  the  money 
than  goods  offered  by  our  competition! 
It’s  not  unusual  for  us  to  be  given  a 
pair  of  Ward’s  Golden  Brent  pajamas, 
for  example,  and  be  asked  to  verify  the 
statement  that  they’re  better  than  other 
brands  priced  at  $1  more.  If  we 
couldn’t  verify  the  statement,  the  pa¬ 
jamas  wouldn’t  be  in  our  line.” 

The  laboratory  sometimes  works  on 
long-range  projects,  testing  newly  de¬ 
veloped  finishes  or  fabrics  before 
they’re  put  on  the  market,  and  they 
check  customer  complaints.  They  also 
work  closely  with  Ward’s  Chicago  labo¬ 
ratory,  which  tests  other  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  the  development  and  revision 
of  fabric  standards. 

Ruth  has  been  a  tester  for  Ward’s 
for  two  years.  Prior  to  her  present  job, 
she  spent  two  years  as  yarn  and  fabric 
analyst  for  a  fiber  and  fabric  manufac¬ 
turer. 

She  lives  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City,  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  United 
Nations.  Her  favorite  hobby?  Sewing, 
of  course. 

“I  started  to  sew  when  I  was  very 
young,  a  real  blessing  because  I’m  tall 
and  used  to  have  trouble  buying  clothes 
that  fit  well.  Now  I  make  practically 
everything  I  own,  including  suits  and 
coats,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  I 
really  enjoy  creating  custom-made  fash¬ 
ions!” 
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YOU’RE  going  to  buy  a  new  dress!  Of  course  you’ve 
read  (not  just  skimmed)  the  spring  fashion  news. 
You’ve  looked  at  fashion  pictures  (with  yourself  in 
mind).  Now  you’re  ready  to  try  on  sev«'al  difiEerent 
styles  before  making  your  final  decision. 

You’re  in  a  good  mood  as  you  go  into  the  store  (your 
mood  is  important  to  the  success  of  your  shopping  expedi¬ 
tion).  You  have  on  weO-fitting,  clean  underclothes,  and 
you’re  wearing  shoes  with  heels  the  height  you  usually 
wear.  You  head  for  the  dress  department.  But  whoal 
There  are  several  dress  departments.  Whidh  one  carries 
your  size?  You  can  determine  your  correct  size  range 
from  these  classifications  used  by  most  manufacturers, 
and  supplied  by  the  Union  Label  Department  of  the 
ILGWU: 


Sub-Teens  (7-14):  For  girls  up  to  about  14  yean  old,  with 
only  slightly  developed  figures  and  some  *l>aby  fat” 

Teen  (3-15;  6-16):  Fcm’  teens  up  to  about  16  yean  old, 
with  trim,  neat  figures,  more  developed  Bum  die  Sub-Teen’s. 
If  you’re  diorter-waisted  choose  the  3-15  size  range;  6-16 
sizes  will  fit  slightly  longer-waisted  figures. 

Junior  (3-17).  For  girk  in  their  later  teens  or  older.  5'4* 
to  5'6*  tall,  and  short-waisted. 

Junior  Petite  (3-15):  Same  as  above  for  girk  5*1*  or  under. 

Misses  (6-20):  For  girk  in  their  later  teens  or  older.  5'5* 
to  5'9''  tall,  with  slim  to  medium-full  figures  and  normal  or 
lowkh  waistlines. 

Petite  or  Diminutioe  (8-20):  Same  as  misses’,  for  girk 
under  S'S"  talL 

Tan  (8-20):  Same  as  misses’,  for  girk  over  S'O*  taU. 

Others:  Women’s  (18-44)  and  Out-Sizes  (46-52)  for  women 
gs  5'5*  to  5'9*  with  large  proportions;  Half -Sizes  ( 12X  to  26X ) 
'^jij^or  women  under  5*5"  with  short  wakts. 


^  Every  one  of  these  sizes  is  in  some  department  of 
most  stores.  To  determine  your  exact  size,  it  is  best 
to  try  on  the  dresses.  Those  of  better  quality  often 
allow  more  ease  in  a  given  size  within  each  range 
than  less  expensive  ones;  although  your  size  range  will 
not  vary,  your  dress  size  may  vary  from  manufacturer 
to  manufacturer. 

After  you’ve  found  the  department  that  carries  your 
size  range,  you  select  several  styles  to  try  on.  First, 
you  determine  where  each  dress  you’ve  selected  will 
fit  into  your  over-all  wardrobe  plan.  Keep  in  mind  the 
basic  color  scheme  of  your  wardrobe  and  where  and 
when  you’ll  be  wearing  this  dress.  The  aim  of  your 
wardrobe  is  to  have  the  right  thing  to  wear  for  any 
occasion,  not  just  "this  weekend”  or  “that  date.”  Can 
the  dress  be  varied  in  appearance  for  different  occa¬ 
sions  by  a  change  of  accessories,  or  can  it  create  new 
costumes  for  you  by  combining  with  other  items  in 
your  wardrobe?  If  a  dress  doesn’t  fit  into  your  total 
wardrobe  plan,  yuu  don’t  even  bother  to  try  it  on. 

Next,  you  look  at  the  style  itself,  veering  toward 
simplicity  and  away  from  frills.  A  beautiful  dress  is 
a  harmonious  blending  of  color,  texture,  and  line,  suited 


to  your  particular  figure  and  your  particular  coloring. 
You  try  on  the  dress  for  becomingness,  looking  at  back, 
front,  tmd  sides  in  a  full-length  double  mirror.  You 
check  proportim:  the  neckline  should  flatter  your  face 
and  the  length  of  your  neck;  die  waistline— the  "equa- 
tenr”  of  your  silhouette— should  be  placed  in  proportion 
to  your  height.  If  you’re  tall  or  long-legged,  the  effect 
of  a  lower  waisdine  is  usually  most  becoming;  if  you’re 
short  or  short-legged,  a  high-waisted  look  is  often  in 
better  proportion.  Wide  belts  and  deep,  set-in  waist¬ 
bands  wiU  give  a  "rise”  to  the  waisdine.  A  fitted  bodice 
that  molds  past  the  waist  to  the  hipbone,  a  tunic,  low 
set-in  belts,  give  your  waisdine  a  “lower”  look. 

If  you’re  plump,  you  appreciate  tailored  lines,  dark 
colors,  unshiny  fabrics,  slighdy  flared  skirts  with  smooth 
hiplines.  If  you’re  thin,  you  prefer  soft,  drapey  fabrics, 
spongy  tweeds,  vivid  colors,  bulky  knits,  full  and 
pleated  skirts.  ^ 

You  check  the  fit,  especially  of  sleeves,  neckline, 
collar,  and  bade.  Set-in  sleeves  should  hit  the  tip  of 
your  shoulder  bone;  collars  should  neither  bind  nor 
gape.  The  back  should  not  wrinkle.  Hem  and  sleeve 
lengths  can  usually  be  altered.  Trim,  buttons,  and  belts 
can  sometimes  be  removed  or  replaced. 

You  check  the  workmanship,  making  sure: 

•  grain  of  the  fabric  is  straight 

•  all-in-one  sleeves  have  imderarm  gussets 

•  buttonholes  are  well  and  firmly  bound  on  straight 
of  goods 

•  stretchy  fabrics,  especially  knits,  are  lined 

•  darts  are  |woperly  placed,  tapered  and  pressed 

•  waistline  seam  is  stay-stitched;  loose-fitting  styles 
have  inside  waistbands  Q 

•  plackets  are  flat  and  well  sewn;  zippers  are  good 
quality 

•  bias  seams  and  all  hems  are  taped;  seams  are 
free  from  puckers 

•  seams  and  hem  are  ample  for  alteration 

•  buttons,  belt,  trim  are  of  good  quality;  if  dress 
is  washable,  trim  must  be  washable  too 

•  plaids  and  stripes  match  at  the  seams 

You  read  the  labek.  'The  content  label  tells  what 
fibers  have  been  used,  gives  necessary  information  for 
washing  or  cleaning,  whether  the  dress  is  guaranteed 
for  color-fastness  and  against  shrinkage.  Other  labels 
give  you  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  dress, 
fabric  and/«r  fiber.  T 

If  a  garment  has  to  be  dry-cleaned,  you  weigh  the 
cost  of  upkeep  against  the  initial  cost.  Synthetics  may 
cut  cleaning  bills,  but  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  will  keep 
you  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer. 


How  to  Be  Well-Dressed 
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"pOULTRY  is  a  term  used  to  designate  domesticated 

birds  raised  for  eating;  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  squabs,  and  guinea  hens.  It  is  an  excellent 
source  of  protein  and  delicious  fare  for  barbecue  and 
banquet  alike. 

All  poultry  processed  for  interstate  or  Federal  com¬ 
merce  must  be  inspected  by  the  U.S.D.A.  (United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture)  for  wholesomeness. 
The  inspection  mark,  within  a  circle,  is  put  on  wrap¬ 
pings  of  all  inspected  poultry  products.  (However, 
sometimes  it  is  on  the  shipping  crate  and  is  not  put 
on  the  individual  bird.)  In  addition,  poultry  is  graded 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  according  to  Government  stand¬ 
ards.  The  Government  grading  marks,  within  a  shield 
containing  the  letters  “U.S.D.A.,”  are  A,  B,  or  C,  with 
U.S.  Grade  A  rating  highest  in  meatiness  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Sometimes  processors  use  their  own  grading 
marks,  based  on  Government  standards. 

Even  with  inspected  and  graded  poultry,  your  eye 
is  still  a  good  judge  of  quality.  Look  for  (1)  a  broad 
breast  and  short  plump  legs,  signs  of  meatiness;  (2) 
a  yellowish  or  cream-colored  skin  evenly  covering  the 
breast,  back,  and  legs,  indicating  that  the  area  is  well 
covered  with  fat;  and  (3)  skin  free  from  pinfeathers, 
cuts,  tears,  flesh  blemishes,  and  bruises.  Guts  and  tears 
let  the  flesh  dry  out  during  cooking  and  lower  eating 
quality. 

Young  birds  are  usually  more  tender  than  older 
ones.  In  young  poultry  the  end  of  the  breastbone  is 
flexible  and  the  skin  is  thinner  than  in  more  mature 
poultry. 

Almost  all  poultry  is  sold  “ready-to-cook”— eviscer¬ 
ated,  free  from  pinfeathers  and  thoroughly  cleaned, 
with  neck,  giblets  (liver,  gizzard  and  heart)  packed 
in  a  bag  or  wrapper  and  placed  in  the  cavity  of  a 
whole  bird  or  included  with  paiis  of  a  cut-up  one. 

Chicken:  Low  in  fat,  calories  and  price,  and  delicate 
in  flavor,  chicken  is  available  in  five  classes,  varying 
according  to  weight  and  tenderness— Rock  Cornish 
Game  Hen  (under  2  lbs.),  Broilers-Fryers  (IVfe  to  3% 
lbs.).  Roasters  (3  to  5  lbs.).  Capons  (41*  to  7  lbs.)  and 
Stewing  Chickens,  sometimes  called  Hen  or  Fowl  (4  to 
6  lbs.).  All  except  Stewing  Chickens  are  tender— bred, 
fed  and  raised  specifically  for  eating.  Stewing  Chickens 
are  usually  egg-producing  hens,  and  are  tough  unless 
cooked  with  moist  heat.  Rock  Cornish  Game  Hens, 
Broilers-Fryers,  Roasters,  and  Capons  are  suitable  for 
rotisserie  or  oven  broiling,  frying,  roasting,  or  sauteing. 

All  classes  of  chicken  may  be  purchased  whole. 
Broilers-Fryers,  the  most  popular  class,  may  usually 
also  be  purchased  halved,  quartered,  disjointed,  or  by 


the  piece.  In  buying  chicken,  allow  %  to  I  lb.  per 
serving  for  roasting  or  broiling,  Vfe  to  %  lbs.  per  serving 
for  other  uses.  Lower  weights  are  for  parts  and  higher 
weights  are  for  the  whole  bird. 

Turkey:  Like  chicken,  turkey  is  low  in  fat  and  calo¬ 
ries,  rich  in  protein.  It  has  a  slightly  stronger  flavor 
than  chicken,  and,  although  not  as  popular,  is  gaining 
in  popularity  by  virtue  of  its  greater  year-around  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  development  of  smaller,  family-size 
birds. 

The  weight  of  ready-to-cook  turkeys  ranges  from  4  to 
30  lbs.,  with  different  breeds  varying  considerably  in 
size.  Young  hens  weigh  less  than  young  toms  of  the 
same  age  and  breed. 

For  home  use  there  are  two  classes  of  turkey,  both 
young  and  tender-meated.  The  Fryer-Roaster  class 
usually  weighs  from  4  to  8  lbs.;  the  Young  Tom  or  Young 
Hen  class  usually  weighs  from  8  to  24  lbs.  Although 
turkey  parts  are  not  generally  as  available  as  chicken 
parts,  a  few  markets  do  stock  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  half  turkey  (split  lengthwise),  a  fore¬ 
quarter  (largely  white  meat)  or  a  hindquarter  (largely 
dark  meat).  Allow  at  least  %  lb.  per  serving. 

Duck  and  Goose:  These  are  growing  more  popular 
as  they  are  bred  and  fed  to  be  meatier,  more  plentiful, 
and  less  expensive.  They  contain  more  fat  and  have  a 
stronger  flavor  than  either  chicken  or  turkey,  and  all  are 
dark  meat. 

They  are  usually  sold  whole,  individually  wrapped 
and  labeled  according  to  grade,  class,  and  size;  some¬ 
times  cooking  instructions  are  included  on  the  label. 

Although  usually  roasted,  duck  and  goose  may  also 
be  rotisserie  broiled  and  parts  may  be  fried.  A  duckling 
ranges  in  weight  from  about  3V4  to  5  lbs.,  and  e  goose 
ranges  from  4  to  14  lbs.  Allow  1  to  1%  lbs.  per  serv¬ 
ing. 

Squab  and  Guinea  Hen.  Definitely  luxury  foods,  they 
are  considerably  more  expensive  than  other  poultry. 
The  squab,  a  specially-bred  pigeon,  is  delicate  in  flavor, 
weighs  from  X  to  I  lb.  The  guinea  hen,  stronger  in 
flavor,  ranges  in  weight  from  2  to  3  lbs.  A  whole  squab 
is  one  serving.  Allow  1  lb.  per  serving  of  guinea  hen. 

Caring  for  Poultry 

Fresh  poultry  should  be  stored  in  the  coldest  spot  in 
the  refrigerator,  wrapped  loosely  in  waxed  paper,  foil 
or  film,  and  should  be  used  within  2  or  3  days. 

Frozen  poultry  should  be  kept  frozen  until  time  to 
thaw  it  for  cooking.  It  is  preferable  to  thaw  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  Once  defrosted,  cook  within  24  hours  if  poul¬ 
try  can  be  refrigerated;  otherwise,  cook  at  once. 
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JOAN  is  16,  a  lOth-grader,  She  has  an  allowance  of 
$1.50  a  week  from  her  parents.  She  earns  another 
$1.50  a  week  baby-sitting.  She  saves  30^  a  week, 
spends  25^  a  week  at  church,  and  uses  the  rest  for 
personal  expenses. 

During  a  family  conference  Joan  put  in  a  request 
for  additional  allowance— “at  least  50^  a  week.”  After 
discussing  the  reasons  why  she  needed  the  extra  money, 
and  after  an  analysis  of  family  finances,  her  father  came 
up  with  a  proposal: 

“I’ll  give  you  $1.00  extra  each  week,  if  you’ll  con¬ 
tribute  $2.50  a  month,  which  I’ll  match,  for  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  you.” 

Joan  laughed.  “Why  would  I  need  insurance?  Only 
good  people  die  young!” 

Her  father  tried  to  explain  that  insurance  is  not  only 
protection  in  the  event  of  death,  but  also  a  form  of 
savings. 

“But  I’m  already  saving,”  Joan  answered,  waving  her 
bank  book,  and  quickly  listing  a  dozen  other  uses  she 
could  make  of  that  $2.50  a  month. 

“Let’s  look  at  the  $2.50  as  your  contribution  to  the 
family’s  security,”  her  father  suggested.  “Later,  actually 
soon,  youll  find  that  this  small  policy  will  also  serve 
as  an  inexpensive  base  on  which  you  can  build  a  larger 
insurance  program.” 

Joan  had  many  questions. 

What  is  Insurance? 

Life  insurance  begimiings  can  be  traced  back  to 
ancient  Rome,  where  members  of  the  collegia— the 
Roman  societies— contributed  dues  which  paid  the  buri¬ 
al  expenses  of  members  who  died.  The  craft  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages  went  a  step  further;  they  also  provid¬ 
ed  income  for  members  in  financial  distress  or  too  aged 
to  work. 

An  insurance  company  is  not  unlike  the  collegia  or 
guild:  individuals,  or  groups,  contribute  via  “premiums” 
—regular  payments.  A  “policy”  is  the  contract  between 
the  individual  or  the  group  and  the  insurance  company. 

What  Is  an  Insurance  Program? 

An  insurance  program  is  a  plan,  usually  involving 
more  than  one  insurance  policy,  tailored  to  meet  an 
individual  family’s  present  and  future  needs,  based  on 
present  and  future  income,  and  on  the  family’s  goals. 
Since  no  two  families  are  exactly  alike,  no  two  insurance 
programs  are  exactly  alike.  There  are  many  diflFerent 
kinds  of  insurance  policies,  and  many  different  com¬ 
binations  of  policies  are  possible.  As  family  situations 
change,  insurance  needs  change.  A  program  should  be 
carefully  planned. 

Who  Plans  a  Family's  Insurance  Program? 

The  architect  of  an  insurance  program  is  the  insur¬ 
ance  agent,  who  works  closely  with  you  in  developing 


Insurance: 

Why? 

the  right  program.  An  insurance  agent  should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected.  He  should  be  a  “professional,”  with  some 
formal  schooling  in  insmance,  or  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  agent.  He  must  know  what  you  earn,  what 
you  have,  what  you  owe,  what  your  future  prospects 
are,  and  what  your  goals  are,  so  you  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  him. 

After  thorough  discussions,  the  agent  should  outline 
for  you,  on  paper,  a  complete  insurance  program  that 
takes  into  consideration  insurance  you  may  already 
have,  social  security,  etc.  He  should  attach  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  a  realistic  price-tag. 

The  insurance  agent  derives  his  income  from  commis¬ 
sions  paid  by  insurance  companies  with  whom  he  writes 
policies.  However,  you  are  his  customer,  and  lie  should 
have  your  interest  at  heart. 

Why  Does  Anyone  Need  Insurance? 

People  generally  regard  insurance  as  a  necessity  of 
economic  life.  Life  insurance  a.ssures  that  a  sum  of 
money  will  be  immediately  available  if  someone,  esjie- 
cially  the  family  breadwinner,  dies.  It  also  helps  to 
provide  an  income  after  retirement.  In  fact,  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  pay  more  money  foTIVing  policyholders 
than  to  the  beneficiaries  of  policyholders!  Other  forms 
of  insurance  protect  against  emergencies  that  might 
bring  expenses  beyond  the  ability  of  income  or  other 
forms  of  savings  to  pay:  illness,  accidents,  fire,  liability, 
theft,  and  so  on.  Insurance  may  be  used  to  guarantee 
education  or  to  guarantee  mortgage  payments.  In  short, 
insurance  offers  a  degree  of  security  to  the  family  not 
available  through  other  savings  or  investment  plans. 

Why  Start  an  Insurance  Program 
,  When  You're  Young? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  starting  an  insurance 
program  as  early  as  possible,  including: 

•  Lower  premium  rates.  For  example,  there’s  children’s 
insurance  called  “jumping  juvenile,”  so-named  because, 
without  a  change  in  premiums,  the  face  value  “jumps” 
to  five  times  the  original  amount  when  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  21. 

•  Better  health  of  the  insured,  so  there’s  no  problem  in 
getting  the  kind  of  insurance  you  want. 

•  Starting  early  lets  your  money  “buikl”  over  a  longer 

period  of  time,  and  lets  you  increase  both  earnings  and 
protection.  i 

•  It  guarantees  that  you’ll  have  an  insurance  program, 
which  you  might  otherwise  postpone  too  long  or  even 
indefinitely. 
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Getting  Your 


^HE  following  quiz,  based  on  the  preceding  three 

pages,  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  test  your  buy- 
manship  ability.  Answers  are  on  page  53.  Score  your¬ 
self  as  follows— 100-90:  Excellent;  85-75:  Good;  70-60: 
Fair;  55  or  lower:  You'd  better  go  back  and  read  the 
section  carefully! 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Poultry? 

Circle  T  (True)  or  F  (False)  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement?.  Allow  5  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  T  F  Poultry  is  graded  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

2.  T  F  Your  eye  is  a  good  judge  of  poultry  quality. 

3.  T  F  A  broiler-fryer  chicken  cannot  be  roasted. 

4.  T  F  Stewing  chickens  are  extremely  tender. 

5.  T  F  Turkey  and  chicken  are  low  in  calories, 
protein-rich. 

6.  T  F  A  young  tom  turkey  usually  weighs  8-24  Ibs.^^ 

7.  T  F  A  duckling  is  all  white  meat.  ™ 

8.  T  F  Fresh  poultry  should  be  used  within  2-3 
days  of  purchase. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Dross  Buying? 

Make  believe:  Since  you’ve  been  taking  hcmie  eco¬ 
nomics,  your  three  cousins  {Jane— age  17,  Mary— age 
15,  and  Jo— age  13)  get  together  to  ask  your  advice  on 
ciress-sho|)ping.  Check  off  the  answers  you’d  give  them, 
based  on  material  in  their  letter  to  you.  Count  5  points 
for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  Jane  writes;  “I’m  5'6“.  Up  until  this  year  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  worn  junior  sizes,  but  now  I  find  that  they’re  too 
short-waisted  for  me.  What  size  range  should  1  wear?” 
_ a.  You  might  try  Misses’  sizes. 

_ b.  Teen  sizes  would  probably  fit  you  best. 

_ c.  Junior  Petite  would  be  a  wise  selection. 

_ d.  You  should  wear  Tall  sizes. 

2.  Jane  continues:  “You’ve  been  selected  to' settle  an 
argument!  I’m  going  to  a  Record  Dance  a  week  from 
Saturday  and  would  like  to  get  a  new  dress  for  it.  Moth¬ 
er  and  I  went  shopping,  but  we  disagreed.  She  liked  a 
simple  red  silk  sheath  with  a  little  matching  jacket. 

I  liked  another  dress,  also  silk,  in  a  wonderful  bright 
pink  and  electric  blue  print.  What  would  you  say?” 

_ a.  Bright  pink  and  electric  blue  are  the  most  fashion- 

able  colors  for  spring. 

_l.b.  The  red  silk  sheath  and  jacket  sound  beautiful. 

_ ^c.  WTiicii  dress  can  be  varied  in  appearance  for  a 

number  of  different  occasions?  Ofl^iand  I’d  say  the 
^red  dress  and  jacket  sounds  most  versatile,  but 
possibly  the  print  co-ordinates  with  other  items  in 
your  wardrobe. 

Neither  dress  sounds  practicai  Why  not  get  a 
neutral  color? 


Money's  Worth 


3.  Mary  writes:  "Petite  size  10  fits  me  perfectly.  Can 
you  suggest  flattering  styles  for  me?” 

_ a.  Since  you’re  a  bit  plump,  you’ll  look  best  in  tail¬ 
ored  styles,  dark  colors,  unshiny  fabrics. 

_ b.  Since  you’re  over  5'5”,  you  would  probably  look 

best  in  longer-waisted  styles. 

_ c.  Since  you’re  under  5'5",  a  "rise”  to  your  waistline 

would  make  you  look  a  bit  taller. 

_ d.  Since  you’re  much  too  slender,  you’ll  kxik  Ix'st 

in  bulky  fabrics,  bright  colors,  full  skirts. 

4.  Mary  adds:  "I’d  also  like  a  couple  of  tips  on  what 
to  look  for  when  buying  a  loose-fitting  knitted  dress.” 
_ a.  Cl^k  to  make  sure  the  dress  is  lined  and  that 

there’s  an  inside  waistband. 

_ b.  Be  certain  that  buttons  and  belt  match  t*xactly. 

c.  Choose  a  dark  color  so  that  it  won’t  have  to  be 
cleaned  too  often. 

^"d.  Knitted  dresses  are  only  for  older  people. 

5.  Jo  asks:  “What  size  should  I  wear?  Sub-Teens  kxik 
too  babyish.  The  cutest  styles  for  my  age  seem  to  come 
in  Teen  sizes,  but  they’re  all  too  long-waisted.” 

_ a.  Why  not  try  Teen  sizes  3-15? 

_ b.  Junior  sizes  would  be  best  for  you. 

_ c.  You 'can  wear  Junior  Petite  sizes. 

_ d.  Diminutive  sizes  would  fit  you. 

6.  Jo  concludes:  “What  can  I  wear  to  make  my  waist¬ 
line  look  longer?” 

_ ^a.  Deep,  set-in  waistbands. 

_ b.  A  fitted  bodice  that  molds  past  the  waist. 

_ c.  Wide  belts. 

_ d.  Full  skirts. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Insurance? 

Match  the  definitions  in  the  right-hand  column  with 
the  words  in  the  left-hand  column.  Allow  6  points  for 
each  correct  ansvt'er. 

_ 1.  Insurance  policy  a.  One  of  se^’eral  types  of 

children’s  insurance. 

_ 2.  Insurance  program  b.  An  insurance  plan  tailored 

to  meet  an  individual  fam¬ 
ily’s  present  and  future 
needs,  usually  involving 
O  more  than  one  policy. 

_ 3.  Premiums  c.  A  contract  between  an  in- 

dividual  or  group  and  an 
.  ‘  insurance  company. 

_ _ 4.  Irtsurance  Agent  d.  A  professional  who  plans 

an  insurance  program. 

_ ^5.  Jumping  Juvenile  e.  Consideration  paid  for  a 

contract  of  insurance.  • 

’  My  score _ 
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Invite  the  gang 
to  an  Armour 
Bun-anza  Party! 

NEW  KITCHEN  COOK-IN  IDEA 
FROM  MARIE  GIFFORD  j 


Spread  cheese  filling  on  top  half  of  split  bun. 
Place  split  frank  on  bottom  half.  Sandwich  to¬ 
gether  and  wrap  with  bacon  strips. 


You’ll  need  these 
three  Armour  products 


“BUN-ANZAS" 

Mix  together  V2  ‘package  (Vz  cup)  Miss 
Wisconsin  Freshly  Shredded  Cheddar 
Cheese,  6  tablespoons  pickle  relish,  2 
tablespoons  salad  dressing,  1  teaspoon 
prepared  mustard,  1  tablespoon  chili 
sauce,  V4  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  a  dash  each  of  salt  and  pepper. 

Split  6  Armour  Star  Frankfurters  and 
6  hard  rolls  in  half  lengthwise.  Spread 
cheese  mixture  on  top  halves  of  rolls; 
place  split  franks  on  bottom  halves. 
Sandwich  together.  Wrap  rolls  with  bacon, 
using  2  strips  for  each  roll.  Secure  bacon 
with  wooden  picks.  Place  Bun-anzas  on 
broiler  rack.  Bake  in  425°F.  oven  12  to  15 
minutes,  turning  once  to  cook  bacon 
thoroughly.  Makes  6  Bun-anzas. 


Marie  Gifford's  sizzly-juicy  bacon- 
frank  “Bun-anzas”  are  almost  as  much 
fun  to  sniff  while  they’re  cooking,  as 
they  are  good  to  eat.  That's  why 
they  should  be  cooked  and  eaten 
right  in  the  cozy  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen.  (And  they’re  a  great  way  to 
give  everybody  important  protein.) 
How  about  an  Armour  Bun-anza 
Party  in  your  kitchen  soon? 


Seconds  after  the  plane  had  reached  a  cruising  altitude, 
its  smooth  flight  was  suddenly  disrupted  by  an  air  pock¬ 
et.  Lest  the  passengers  be  bounced  about,  the  pilot  request¬ 
ed  them  to  fasten  their  seat  belts.  All  passengers  but  one 
coolly  complied,  and  she,  an  elegantly  attired  woman,  al¬ 
most  created  a  dangerous  panic  on  the  plane  as  she  loudly 
and  excitedly  demanded  to  know  “what’s  going  on?”  Her 
harsh,  insistent  voice,  which  upset  some  of  the  passengers 
and  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  their  seats  in  anxious  in¬ 
quiry,  was  replaced  seconds  later  by  the  soothing,  pleasant 
tones  of  the  stewardess.  Calmly  and  cheerfully,  the  steward¬ 
ess  informed  the  passengers  that  the  pilot’s  request  was  just 
routine  and  that  the  plane  was  absolutely  in  no  danger. 
Almost  immediately,  the  agitated  woman  settled  back  in  her 
seat  and  the  reassured  passengers  began  to  chat  normally 
again. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  you  have  experienced  the  un¬ 
pleasant  sensations  the  distraught  passenger’s  voice  pro¬ 
duced,  for  your  ears  are  often  victims  of  such  grating  sounds. 
Remember  the  whiney  manner  of  the  sales  clerk  whose 
attitude  caused  you  to  make  your  purchase  at  another  store? 
Or  the  harsh  bark  of  the  dentist’s  receptionist,  which  made 
you  even  more  apprehensive  about  the  visit?  Or  the  monot¬ 
onous  nasal  twang  of  an  assembly  speaker?  Or  the  one  grat¬ 
ing  voice  in  a  panel  meeting? 

The  Sound  of  You 

But  have  you  listened  to  yourself  lately?  Not  for  informa¬ 
tion,  of  course,  but  to  find  out  how  you  sound?  To  get  an 
idea  of  your  voice  quality,  stand  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  your  hands  cupped  behind  your  ears,  with  your  palms 
open,  and  talk,  naturally,  to  the  wall.  Does  what  you  hear 
please  or  horrify  you? 

A  more  accurate  reproduction  of  your  voice  can  be 
achieved  by  using  a  tape  recorder.  First  select  a  piece  of 
prose.  When  you’re  sure  you’re  the  right  distance  from  the 
microphone,  read  in  your  normal  speaking  voice.  Then  play 
back  die  tape. 

Are  you  shocked?  Most  people  are,  the  first  time  they 
hear  their  voice  recorded.  “I  cant  sound  like  that!”  they 
e.xclaim.  Usually  they  find  their  voices  are  somewhat  higher 
and  weaker  than  they  thought.  Or  perhaps  they  notice  for 
the  first  time  an  unpleasant  characteristic,  such  as  flatness 
or  careless  enunciation. 

A  poor  voice  can  be  partly  due  to  a  physical  irregularity, 
but  more  often  it  is  simply  a  bad  habit— and  one  that  can 
be  overcome  with  eflFort  and  a  little  knowledge  of  how  the 
vocal  mechanism  works  and  should  be  used.  Even  a  fairly 
good  speaking  voice  can  be  made  richer  and  smoother. 

If  you’re  determined  to  improve,  remember  that  power 
and  control  are  two  ingredients  that  help  make  an  attractive 
speaking  voice.  The  secret  of  speaking  well  lies  in  proper 
breathing,  or  in  reaching  for  breath  w'ay  down  in  your  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  is  the  large  muscle  in  your  midrifiF.  You 
don’t  have  to  gulp  great  amounts  of  air  to  give  your  voice 
depth,  but  you  do  have  to  breathe  from  your  diaphragm. 

Put  your  hands  on  your  diaphragm  and  practice  a  great 


big  yawn.  Notice  how  the  diaphragm  expands?  Now,  yawn 
again,  and  say,  “I  hope  it  will  be  a  clear  day,”  as  you  expel 
your  breath  in  the  yawn.  Hear  how  full  and  substantial 
your  voice  is,  because  your  breath  is  coming  from  the  proper 
place  in  your  breathing  mechanism.  Tightness  in  your 
throat,  diaphragm,  or  lips  will  make  your  voice  sound 
pinched  and  feeble,  just  as  overuse  of  the  nasal  cavities 
will  produce  an  unattractive  nasal  twang  or  guttural  sound. 

Now  Hear  This! 

The  pitch— the  highness  or  lowness  of  a  voice— can  be  its 
most  appealing  quality.  Remember  the  unpleasant  effect  the 
shrill  tones  of  the  excited  passenger  created  as  against  the 
soothing  effect  of  the  stewardess’s  well-modulated  voice?  To 
find  the  pitch  most  comfortable  for  you,  strike  the  notes  of 
a  piano  from  the  lowest  up  through  the  highest  note  your 
speaking  voice  can  hit.  The  middle  notes  of  this  range  are 
the  most  natural  pitch  for  you.  But  your  voice  won’t  remain 
at  one  pitch.  Emotions— such  as  excitement,  reverence,  ang- 
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er,  or  pleasure— will  cause  it  to  change  pitch  and  that’s 
fortunate,  because  any  voice  which  remains  at  one  pitch  is 
dull  and  monotonous. 

To  make  your  voice  interesting  to  listen  to,  practice  read¬ 
ing  aloud.  At  first  you  should  overemphasize  the  rises  and 
falls  in  voice  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  demand.  For 
example,  ask  the  question,  “Are  you  coming?”  in  ways  that 
denote  dismay,  sarcasm,  joy,  alarm,  fear,  anger,  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  These  different  emotions  will  be  conveyed  by  raising 
or  lowering  your  voice  pitch,  which  is  called  inflection. 


All  Together 

In  speaking,  some  words  in  a  sentence  are  de-emphasized. 
You  stress  not  only  certain  syllables  within  a  word,  but  also 
certain  words  within  a  group.  Thus  you  have  both  “weak” 
and  “strong”  words,  their  emphasis  determined  by  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  sentence. 

To  make  your  flow  of  speech  smoother,  you  blend  these 
words  together,  dropping  sounds  that  interfere  with  the 
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smoothness.  What  happens  to  the  and  when  you  say  “bread 
and  butter”  naturally?  It  becomes  n  or  nd.  Pronouncing  it 
distinctly  would  be  an  affectation  unless  you  wanted  to 
stress  the  fact  that  you  wished  to  have  butter  as  well  as 
bread.  But  “Whyn’cha?”  instead  of  “Why  don’t  you?”  is 
not  an  example  of  good  blending— only  of  very  poor  enun¬ 
ciation. 

No  matter  how  well  modulated  and  expressive  your  voice 
may  be,  its  agreeable  effect  can  be  lost  if  people  have  to 
strain  to  hear  what  you  are  saying.  Most  often,  the  fault  is 
neither  in  their  hearing  nor  your  volume,  but  in  your  enun¬ 
ciation,  or  the  clarity  with  which  you  pronounce  words. 

Often,  clarity  is  affected  by  your  rate  of  speech.  A  too 
rapid  talker  sometimes  swallows  word  endings  or  runs  words 
together  in  her  haste  to  say  what  she  has  to  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  laboriously  slow  speaker  can  be  so  dull 
that  her  listeners  soon  begin  to  lose  interest  in  what  she’s 
saying. 

A  lazy  tongue  or  lips  can  also  blur  words.  You  may  know 
that  “VV’hadja  do?”  means  “What  did  you  do?”  but  your 
listener  may  not  and  he’ll  be  annoyed  at  having  to  strain 
to  grasp  your  meaning. 

Practice  these  tongue-twisters  for  a  few  minutes  daily  to 
improve  your  enunciation.  Stand  in  front  of  a  mirror  as 
you  repeat  them  to  make  certain  your  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  are  doing  their  share. 

1.  She  sells  sea  shells  by  the  sea  shore.  If  she  sells 
sea  shells  by  the  sea  shore,  how  many  sea  shells  does  she 
sell? 

2.  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers.  How 
many  pecks  of  pickled  peppers  did  Peter  Piper  pick? 

3.  How  much  wood  could  a  woodchuck  chuck  if  a  woo<l- 
chuck  could  chuck  wood? 

Sweet  and  Gentle 

Listen  to  and  analyze  the  voices  of  speakers  you  enjoy 
hearing  on  radio,  TV',  or  in  films.  Ask  yourself  why  these 
voices  give  you  pleasure.  Then  try  to  incorporate  their 
good  speech  habits  into  your  own  voice.  (Turn  to  page 
45  for  some  special  speech  tips  from  TV  personality 
Carol  Knox.) 

A  good  voice  not  only  affects  the  ear  of  the  listener— 
it  affects  his  whole  picture  of  you.  It  is  voice  control 
that  helps  to  make  a  poised  person,  one  who  possesses  an 
inner  calm  and  the  ability  to  handle  a  difficult  situation 
with  tact  and  tranquility,  instead  of  nervousness  and  dis¬ 
tress. 

You  can  use  your  voice  to  inform,  command,  express 
ideas  and  feelings,  or  to  persuade.  A  good  voice  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  as  a  means  of  communicating  your  thoughts 
effectively,  but  also  as  a  fairly  true  mirror  of  your  per¬ 
sonality  and  state  of  mind.  An  edge  in  your  voice  will 
warn  people,  “Do  not  disturb.”  A  warm,  cordial  tone  is 
as  important  a  social  asset  as  a  winning  smile. 


In  Pan  American  World  Airways  System's  stewardess  training  pro¬ 
gram,  a  written  speech  analysis  is  made  of  each  girl's  voice  (pitch, 
quality,  rate,  inflection,  volume)  with  special  note  of  "personality 
projection."  Trainees  who  need  extra  drill  go  to  Language  Laboratory 
on  graduation  and  throughout  their  probationary  months  of  flying, 
until  marked  improvement  is  evident.  Far  left,  fledgling  stewardess 
Jyette  Eriksen  keeps  up  with  her  own  progress  via  the  tape  recorder. 
At  left,  she's  double-checked  by  Flight  Service  Supervisor  Megan 
O'Connor,  an  expert  in  speech  training,  and  Purser  Harry  Proia. 


Co-eds  Hairdo 
of  the  Month 

the  spring-flower  look, 

created  by 

Marcel  of  New  York 


The  “Tulip”  represents  a  brand-new 
tasliion  trend— the  flower-form  hairdo. 
While  it  calls  for  the  hair  to  be  cut 
fairly  short  or  drawn  close  at  sides  and 
back,  and  left  rather  long  and  high  on 
top,  its  direction  is  taken  from  the  shape 
of  the  natural  crown.  And  so  the  hair  is 
divided  by  a  part  to  the  forehead  with 
neatly-brushed  “petals”  pointing  for¬ 
ward  and  in  front  of  the  ears.  Ears 
should  show  but  forehead  definitely 
shoidd  not.  The  back  is  short  and 
brushed  away  from  the  ears  into  a  softly 
accented  point,  grazing  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

To  set:  Front— make  a  zigzag  part 
down  the  center;  use  3  medium  size 
rollers,  curled  toward  the  right;  3  me¬ 
dium  size  rollers,  curled  toward  the  left; 
5  giant  rollers  across  crown— all  rolled 
toward  the  left;  3  large  pin  curls  over 
each  car— all  rolled  toward  the  face. 
Back— 3  rows  of  medium  size  rollers; 
the  last  two  rows  consist  of  flat  pin 
curls. 

Use  your  brush  and  comb  deftly  to 
achieve  the  delicate  petal  effect  of  this 
“Tulip”  hairdo! 
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WHOEVER  originated  the  proverb, 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  un¬ 
derestimated  that  one  stitch!  For  it 
saves  many  more  than  nine,  plus  a  great 
deal  of  sewing  time. 

A  band-box  look  starts  with  a  well- 
stocked  sewing  box,  which  should  in¬ 
clude  a  tape  measure,  pin  cushion,  small 
sharp  scissors,  thimble,  hooks  and  eyes, 
snaps,  needles  of  varying  sizes,  darning 
cotton,  darning  ball,  some  fine  mending 
yarns  to  match  your  woolen  items,  and 
a  variety  of  colors  in  thread. 

.\ny  sturdy  container  makes  a  good 
sewing  kit,  and  you  can  keep  it  neat  by 
sticking  needles  and  straight  pins  in  the 
pincushion,  fastening  thread  ends  to 
notches  in  spools,  and  taping  loose  but¬ 
tons  on  a  piece  of  cardboard. 

To-be-mended  articles  should  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  special  place,  such  as  a 
drawer,  not  returned  to  the  closet  where 
their  rips  will  be  forgotten. 

Seams:  When  restitching  split  seams, 
use  small,  uniform  running  stitches. 
Follow  the  crease  of  the  previous  seam, 
unless,  of  course,  the  seam  has  ripped 
because  the  garment  is  too  tight.  In 
that  case,  let  out  the  entire  seam,  press 
and  restitch. 

Linings:  Nothing  is  sadder  than  a 
droopy  lining.  If  the  lining  shows,  put 
your  coat  on  and  request  your  mother’s 
or  a  friend’s  aid  in  marking  the  lining 
hem  for  you.  Hem  the  lining  shorter 
than  the  coat  and  fasten  it  to  the  coat  at 
the  seams  with  French  tacks.  A  jacket 
lining  should  be  slip-stitched. 

Holes:  If  holes  are  large,  patch  them; 
if  they’re  small,  darn  as  follows:  Make 
nmning  stitches  about  /a”  around  edge 
of  hole,  drawing  slightly.  Stitch  back 
and  forth  across  hole  several  times,  go¬ 
ing  far  enough  back  each  time  to  rein¬ 
force  worn  area.  Then  weave  needle 
and  thread  over  and  under  threads 
across  the  hole. 

Hems:  Rip  out  hem  and  remove  seam 
tape.  With  steam  iron,  press  skirt  until 
hem  crease  is  gone.  Try  on  garment, 
wearing  shoes  and  foundation  garment 
you’ll  wear  with  it.  Mark  hem  at  correct 
length  with  pins  or  chalk.  Pin  up  hem 
and  try  on  again.  If  adjustments  are 
needed,  repin.  Using  a  tape  measure  or 
gauge,  mark  hem  evenly  all  the  way 
around.  Cut  off  excess.  (Skirt  hems  are 
generally  about  2”  deep.  Circular  skirts 


have  narrower  hems.  Sheer  fabrics  look 
best  with  deep  double  hems.)  Turn  top 
of  hem  under  }*  inch  and  press,  or 
machine-stitch  tape  to  raw  edge.  Turn 
hem  under  and  slip-stitch  to  garment. 
Be  sure  to  match  all  seams  on  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Use  tiny  tucks  to  ease  fullness. 
On  wool  fabric,  shrink  out  fullness  with 
a  steam  iron  before  hemming. 

Buttons:  To  keep  buttons  from  pull¬ 
ing,  they  should  have  a  shank  (or  stem). 

If  button  does  not  have  its  own  shank, 
make  a  thread  shank  when  sewing  it 
on.  To  do  this,  slip  a  straight  pin  be¬ 
tween  button’s  holes  on  top  of  button, 
under  thread.  After  stitching,  remove 
pin  and  pull  button  away  from  fabric. 
M’ind  thread  around  thread  between 
button  and  fabric.  Stitch  and  knot  on 
wrong  side  of  fabric. 

Lingerie:  Slips  and  petticoats  often 
need  shortening,  especially  with  today’s 
kneebrushing  hemlines.  Shorten  a  slip 
by  taking  a  tuck  just  above  the  hem¬ 
line,  or  the  lace  edge.  Replace  worn 
straps  on  slips  and  bras  with  ready¬ 
made  adjustable  straps.  Threadbare  lace 
trimmings  can  be  replaced  or  loosely 
darned. 

Gloves:  Try  to  make  your  mending 
stitches  in  the  original  holes.  Catch 
small  seam  openings,  and  reinforce 
areas,  such  as  tips  of  fingers,  where 
seams  wear  out  first. 

Waistline  alteration:  When  adjust¬ 
ing  length  of  waist,  or  width  of  side 
seams  at  waist,  the  zipper  should  be 
removed.  Carefully  rip  all  stitches  and 
press  out  stitch  marks.  After  alterations 
have  been  made,  zipper  can  be  re¬ 
applied  according  to  these  instructions 
from  Talon:  First,  machine-baste  plack¬ 
et  opening  closed.  Press  seam  open.  At¬ 
tach  zipper  or  cording  foot  to  machine. 

( 1 )  Open  zipper.  Place  it  face-down 
on  back  seam  allowance  with  edge  of 
teeth  at  seamline  and  bottom  stop  at 
end  of  basting.  Stitch  to  seam  allowance 
alongside  of  zipper. 

(2)  Close  zipper.  Turn  it  face  up. 
Smooth  back  seam  allowance  at  edge 
of  zipper  and  stitch  to  tape. 

(3)  Turn  zipper  face-down,  flat  on 
seam.  Stitch  across  lower  end,  up  front 
alongside  zipper,  and  across  top. 

(4)  Press  application.  Remove  ma¬ 
chine  basting  from  seamline. 
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Just  you  two ...  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  future 
you  will  spend  with  each  other.  .And  wisely  you  chose 
a  brilliant  Keepsake  Diamond  Ring  .  .  .  which  for  lev 
decades  has  symbolized  the  ’■foreverness"  that  lovers 
feel  for  each  other.  Here’s  why. 

Only  a  perfect  diamond  can  reflect  full  bri 
liance  and  beauty.  This  is  a  rare  gem  of  flaw¬ 
less  clarity,  fine  gem  color  and  meticulous 
modern  cut ...  found  always  in  the  center. 
^  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring. 

^  The  Keepsake  Certihcate,  signed  by  your 

jeweler,  gives  written  proof  of  perfect  quality. 
It  also  gives  protection  against  loss  of  dia- 
V  monds,  plus  trade-in  privilege  toward  a  larger 

^  ^  Keepsake  Diamond  Ring 

\  ''  Caution:  Only  an  authoiked  Keepsake 

Jeweler  (listed  in  the  yellow  pages)  can  offer 
/  '  you  the  guaranteed  protection  of  Keepsake 

Diamond  Kings.  Choose  from  many  lovely 
Keepsake  styles,  e*ch  with  the  name  “Keep- 
sake”  ill  the  and  on  the  tag. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  KINGS.  SYKACUSE  I.  N.  Y.  St  4-61 

PiMM  t4-pg-  pn  plMatfif  miwH  w«ddii^. 

wiHi  Advic*  o«  w«ddii»9  atttf#.  •«€.:  Afid  booklet  on 
Alto  iRcIwdo  nomo  of  noo^od  Koopioko  Jowtiof  ood  ofVof  w  boootifol 
"Ifido’ft  KoopMko  look”  (IS  votoo  lor  II  .SO).  I  oocIom  lie. 


(  rifllit:  ROLLINS  liM  im.  Wsddina  Ring  ISO.— WAYTON  Ring  J450.  Alto  JOO  to 
ling  2040.— COaMlrHIAN  Ring  $300.  Wodding  Ring  125.— ICfltNAN  Ring  $150. 
i.  All  in  yoilow  or  whits  gold,  frtcet  inclsde  Federal  ta*.  Rings 

dstsik.  9Trads-Marlc  registered. 

INC.,  PRODUCERS  OF  KEEPSAKE  AND  STARFIRE  DIAHOND  RINGS 
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Ch««s«  Long  Loaf.  Cut  Kraft  DeLuxe 
Slices  of  Pasteurized  Process  Ameri¬ 
can  Cheese  in  half  diagonally  and 
insert  in  a  loaf  of  F'rench  bread 
slashed  at  IH-inch  intervals  and 
brushed  with  melted  Parkay  Mar¬ 
garine.  Heat  in  foil  in  a  hot  oven, 
400°,  or  on  grill,  until  cheese  melts. 
Kraft  DeLuxe  Slices  pack  important 
protein  power  in  every  sandwich  and 
give  more  cheese  flavor  per  bite. 
Other  varieties:  Kraft  Swiss,  Brick 
and  Old  English  Brand. 


Barbocuod  Homburgors.  This  would 
be  a  long  recipe  if  it  listed  the  19 
herbs  and  spices  that  you  add  by 
using  Kraft  Barbecue  Sauce!  Con¬ 
venient  for  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
cooking.  For  hamburgers,  combine 
K  cup  of  sauce  with  1  pound  of 
ground  beef  and  1  teaspoon  salt. 
Shape  into  4  patties.  Broil  slowly 
until  brown  on  both  sides,  brushing 
frequently  with  sauce.  Kraft  Barbe¬ 
cue  Sauce  simmers  real  cookout  fla¬ 
vor  right  into  the  meat. 


KRAFT  for  good  food 


Learning-for-Living 

of  a  New  Series  This  series  has  been  prepared  to  help  you  learn  by  doing— 

New  outdoor  cooking  project  you 


Projects  presented  by  Kraft 


to  make  your  lessons  a  part  of  your  fiin  and  your  life,  both  at  home  and  at  school. 


and  good  fun  ideas 


can  learn  indoors 


Cookouts  have  always  been  fun — and  today 
they  are  a  part  of  America’s  new  outdoor 
living.  That’s  why  you’ll  want  to  learn  how 
to  plan  outdoor  meals  that  supply  good  nu¬ 
trition  and  to  acquire  skill  in  preparing  them. 
To  help  you,  Kraft  offers  this  new  project 
on  Barbecue  Meals. 


Hobo  Salad.  Line  a  salad  bowl  with 
leaf  lettuce  and  fill  the  center  with 
bibb  lettuce.  Add  carrot  sticks,  to¬ 
mato  wedges,  radish  slices,  cucum¬ 
ber  slices  and  chopped  stuffed  olives. 
Sprinkle  with  a  chopped  hardcooked 
egg.  Serve  with  Kraft  Italian  Dress¬ 
ing,  vivid  with  garlic-and-herb  sea¬ 
sonings.  Other  Kraft  Liquid  Dress¬ 
ings  you’ll  want  to  try:  Casino, 
Catalina,  Roka,  French,  Miracle 
French  and  I^ow  Calorie  Dressings. 
You’li  enjoy  them  all. 


Outdoor  Sundaot.  Over  vanilla  ice 
cream  cones,  spoon  Kraft  Chocolate 
Caramel  Sauce  (made  from  Kraft’s 
own  caramel  candy  recipe),  or  Kraft 
Strawberry  Topping  (made  from 
fresh  fruit — all  Kraft  fruit  Toppings 
are).  These  are  2  of  8  delicious  Kraft 
Toppings  that  may  be  used  over  ice 
cream,  puddings,  custards  —  to 
“dress  up’’  almost  any  simple  des¬ 
sert.  Others  to  try:  Vanilla  Caramel 
Sauce,  Butterscotch,  Walnut,  Peach, 
Black  Raspberry,  Pineapple. 


By  GAY  HEAD 

ALMY  days  and  budding  greenery,  gentle  rains  and 
glorious  sunshine  herald  the  season  in  which  a  young 
woman’s  fancy  liglitly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love— 
and  weddings! 

Dear  Gotj  Head, 

I’ve  just  received  an  engraved  wedding  invitation  and 
am  confused  about  the  proper  way  to  answer  it.  S.O.S.I 

Marjorie 

You  must  reply  to  a  wedding  invitation  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  extended  to  you.  In  other  words,  if  the  invi¬ 
tation  is  a  handwritten  note,  you  should  respond  with  an 
informal  handwritten  note,  telling  the  hride-to-he’s  parents 
of  your  pleasure  at  receiving  their  invitation  and  your 
happy  anticipation  of  lK*ing  present  at  their  daughter’s 
wedding  (or  your  regret  that  you  cannot  l>e  present). 

If  the  invitation  is  a  formal  one,  engraved  or  written  in 
a  formal  style,  write  a  formal  reply  (though  you  needn’t 
RSVP  at  all  if  you’ve  been  invited  only  to  the  wedding, 
and  not  to  the  reception  following).  Write  your  reply  on 
white  paper  in  blue  or  black  ink,  phrasing  it  in  the  third 
person  following  the  form  and  phrasing  of  the  invitation. 
Here’s  an  example: 

Miss  Helen  Smith  (your  name) 
acx'epts  with  pleasure 
(or  regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  accept) 
the  kind  invitation  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Jones  (the  bride’s  parents) 
for  Saturday,  the  third  of  June 
at  four  o’cl(K'k  (the  date  and  time  of  the  wedding) 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’m  going  to  a  formal  evening  wedding  and  don’t  have 
any  idea  what  I  should  wear.  Can  you  help? 

Sheila 

Don’t  let  an  invitation  to  a  formal  wedding  provt)ke  you 
into  rushing  out  and  buying  an  expensiv'e  ballgown!  Bare- 
shoulder  dresses  aren’t  appropriate  for  any  wedding,  no 
matter  how  formal.  Your  very  best  party  dress— short  or 


long— will  suit  the  occasion  perfectly.  For  an  informal  eve¬ 
ning  or  afteriKM)!!  ceremony,  a  silk  (or  dressy  cotton)  date 
dress  is  appropriate.  A  morning  or  early  afternexm  wed¬ 
ding  calls  for  donning  your  go-to-church  clothes.  Hats  and 
gloves  should  Ik*  worn  at  all  marriage  ceremonies.  A  little 
veil  will  do  (jiiite  well  for  an  evening  wedding,  and  may  be 
removed  at  the  reception. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  can’t  attend  a  wedding  to  which  I’ve  lx*en  invited. 
Must  I  send  a  gift? 

Yvonne 

You  certainly  don’t  have  to  send  a  gift  if  you  don’t  at- 
U'lid  the  wedding  or  if  >«)u  haven’t  lK*en  invited  to  the 
reception.  If  the  girl  is  a  close  friend,  how'cver,  you’ll 
probably  want  to  do  so  anyw-ay. 

If  the  gift  is  sent  before  the  wedding,  as  it  .shotdd  Ik, 
address  it  to  the  future  bride  only  in  care  of  her  parents. 

If  mailed  after  the  wedding,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  new'ly 
married  couple,  of  course. 

Do  rememlKr  that  your  friend  will  probably  appreciate 
a  thoughtful,  practical  gift  much  more  than  an  elaborate, 
expensive  one.  Gifts  such  as  a  wastepaper  basket,  a  sewing 
Ik)X,  or  a  few'  hand-embroidered  pillow  ca.ses  are  inexpen¬ 
sive,  yet  very  useful.  You  don’t  have  to  give  something  new, 
either.  A  family  heirloom— like  an  old  but  lovely  vase— is  a 
welcome  gift.  And  you  can  Ik*  pretty  sure  that  your  present 
won’t  Ik*  duplicated! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’m  going  to  att(*nd  my  first  w’edding  next  month  and  am 
w’orried  that  I’ll  make  some  drt*adful  social  mistake.  What 
do  I  do  when  I  get  to  the  church? 

Annabel 

Just  use  your  common  sense  and  watch  the  other  guests! 
Here  are  a  few  tips  on  proper  wedding  lK*havior. 

Arrive  at  the  church,  synagogue,  or  home  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes  lK*fore  the  ceremony  is  .scheduled  to  lK*gin,  signified 
by  the  hour  mentioned  in  the  invitation.  Tell  the  usher 
who  meets  you  whether  you’re  a  friend  of  the  bride’s  or  the 
groom’s  so  he  can  escort  you  to  a  seat  on  the  proper  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  w'ill  offt*r  his  right  arm  for  you  to  take 
before  he  directs  you  to  yOur  seat. 

At  the  first  strains  of  the  wedding  march,  usually  the 
guests  rise  and  turn  slightly  toward  the  entering  wedding 
party.  The  length  of  time  the  guests  remain  standing  de¬ 
pends  on  the  practice  of  the  particular  religion.  Simply 
watch  what  others  do,  and  follow*  suit. 

.\fter  the  rt*c*essional,  remain  standing  at  your  seat  until 
the  parents  of  the  newKweds  and  the  honored  guests  have 
lK*en  escorted  up  the  aisle.  Right  after  the  ceremony  or 
at  the  wedding  reception,  you  must  “go  through”  the  re- 
ct*iving  line  where  you  will  meet  and  greet  the  tw'o  families. 
Intr(Kluc*e  yourself  to  those  you  have  not  met  lK*fore,  and 
say  a  few  words  of  congratulations  to  each,  such  as,  “It 
was  a  lovely  w'edding,”  or,  “Congrahdations,  you  have  a 
wonderful  daughter-in-law  (or  son-in-law)!”  Don’t  hold  up 
the  line  by  engaging  in  more  than  a  few  seconds  of  con¬ 
versation  with  each  m(*ml><*r. 

Weddings  are  delightful  affairs  and  since  brides  are 
traditionally  t(X)  excited  to  fully  appreciate  their  own,  relax 
and  enjoy  your  friend’s! 
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A  CREATURE  races  past  you  with  the  speed  of  a 
missile  and  the  sound  of  a  supersonic  jet!  Is  it  a 
man?  Is  is  a  bird?  Is  it  Superman?  Huh-uh.  It’s  the 
pre-schooler  you’re  tending  who,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  is  a  roaring  rocket!  Imagination,  energy,  and 
curiosity— that’s  what  pre-schoolers  are  made  of.  And 
the  combination  is  much  more  exciting  than  sugar 
and  spice! 

•  Imagine  that!  Suddenly  your  charge  announces 
awesomely:  “There’s  a  huge  mouse  in  this  room.’’  Don’t 
panic.  More  likely  there’s  a  huge  imagination  in  the 
room!  Imagination  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities 
a  young  child  can  possess,  for  it  helps  him  learn  the 
roles  he  will  assume,  as  he  matures— in  the  case  of  a 
boy,  for  example,  those  of  wage-earner,  husband  and 
father.  One  of  the  favorite  activities  of  pre-schoolers  in 
“playing  house,”  for  the  young  child  is  eager  to  play 
the  role  of  mother  or  father.  “What  a  day  I  had!” 
you  may  hear  Johnny  say  wearily.  “How  do  you  want 
your  eggs  this  morning,  dear?”  Susie  may  earnestly 
ask,  as  she  putters  about  with  her  toy  household 
utensils. 

If  you  enter  into  this  make-believe  play,  you  will 
delight  your  charge.  Similarly,  if  he  suddenly  begins 
to  crawl  on  the  floor  emitting  dreadful  growls,  be 
appreciative  of  his  excellent  portrayal  of  a  lion.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  get  in  a  zoology  lesson.  “Do  you  know 
where  lions  live?”  you  might  ask.  You’re  guaranteed 
to  have  an  eager  audience. 

•  Children  are  creators,  and  a  pre-schooler’s  creative 
urge  is  especially  strong.  Activities  such  as  finger 
painting,  clay  modeling,  coloring,  pasting  magazine 
pictures  into  a  scrapbook,  cutting  out  paper  articles, 
and  using  building  blocks  are  favorites.  He  takes  great 
pride  in  his  creations  and  is  eager  for  you  to  approve 
of  them.  Though  you  may  have  an  urge  to  “show  him 
how,”  offer  to  help  only  if  he  requests  aid,  or  if  the 
project  is  one  for  which  he  first  needs  instruction. 


Although  such  activities  can  amuse  a  youngster  for 
hours,  pre-schooler  patience  is  usually  short  and  energy 
so  great  that  the  child  easily  becomes  restless.  When 
he  loses  interest  in  an  activity,  be  ready  with  a  new 
one,  or  with  a  story.  The  pre-schooler  adores  story¬ 
reading  sessions.  Picture  books  are  best,  for  the  3-to- 
5-year-old  wants  to  “see”  as  well  as  hear. 

•  Curiosity  means  questions.  You’ll  want  to  take 
your  charge  for  an  airing  or  for  a  tricycle  ride  if  you’re 
doing  daytime  sitting.  A  young  child  can  find  a  walk 
a  fascinating  activity  if  you  point  out  certain  evidences 
of  nature  to  him.  A  beetle,  a  colony  of  ants,  and  a 
bird’s  nest  are  things  of  wonder  and  will  provoke  all 
sorts  of  questions.  When  he  asks,  “Why?”  (and  you 
can  be  sure  he  will,  for  it’s  one  of  his  favorite  words) 
tell  him.  He’s  not  plying  you  with  questions  because 
he  wants  to  be  a  nuisance— he’s  avidly  interested  in 
everything! 

His  curiosity  and  energy  often  tempt  him  to  explore 
things  and  places  where  he  might  meet  with  harm,  so 
he  needs  a  constantly  watchful  eye,  especially  during 
outdoor  play.  If  there’s  a  playground  in  your  area,  take 
advantage  of  it,  for  it  can  offer  many  safe  activities 
from  swing  to  sand-box,  a  delightful  play  place  for 
pre-schoolers. 

•  Managing  misbehavior.  Children  of  this  age  often 
have  “minds  of  their  owti.”  While  there’s  no  sense  in 
getting  upset  about  misbehavior,  neither  is  there  any 
sense  in  letting  Johnny  run  wild.  Firmness  and  calm¬ 
ness  are  the  rule,  for  children  need  discipline  and  feel 
secure  only  if  certain  limitations  are  set  to  their 
behavior.  A  child  may  take  advantage  of  his  mother’s 
absence  to  try  to  ignore  well-known  rules.  If  a  story 
before  bed  doesn’t  prepare  Johnny  for  sleep,  and  he 
refuses  to  oblige  the  sandman,  let  him  tire  himself  out 
and  then  lead  him  to  bed.  If  mealtimes  result  in  balking 
instead  of  “bon  appetit,”  simply  delay  supper  until 
your  charge  is  actively  hungry.  And  do  remember  that 


A  batch  of  clean  cloy  moans  hours  of  fun. 
To  make  it,  thoroughly  hoot  2  cups  salt 
with  2/3  cup  water,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Remove  from  stove.  Add  1  cup  corn  starch 
mixed  with  Vi  cup  cold  water.  Stir.  Knead 
like  dough.  Clay  dries  hard  but  keeps  pli¬ 
able  if  wrapped  in  plastic  before  storing. 


a  firm  “no”  is  worth  a  hundred  threats. 

Pre-schoolers  should  be  reminded  occasionally  about 
trips  to  the  bathroom,  and  some  children  of  this  age 
still  have  toilet  accidents.  Treat  such  incidents  matter- 
of-factly  and  let  your  charge  know  there’s  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Often  a  child  is  terr’bly  upset  when  he 
has  an  accident,  and  making  him  feel  guilty  about  it 
is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  He’ll  learn  in  time. 


A  Well -Guided 
Missile 
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Carol  Knox,  far  left,  talks  fashion.  Inaugural  gowns  of  Mmes.  Hoover,  Coolidge.  In  wig  at  Horse  Show,  Madison  Sq.  Garden. 
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Hostess  of  NBC-TV's  "Family"  show  at  day's  end! 

Glamour  Job 

Name:  Carol  Knox. 

Occupation:  Hostess  on  the  Family  show  on  WNBC-TV, 
New  York. 

What  She  Does:  Five  mornings  a  week,  Carol  reports  on 
the  latest  fashion  and  sewing  news,  gives  beauty  tips  and 
exercises,  interviews  famous  personalities,  often  shows  films 
of  glamorous  events  which  she  has  covered,  and  predicts 
the  unpredictable— the  weather. 

A  Typical  Day:  She’s  up  at  5:30  a.m.,  has  a  glass  of  milk, 
showers,  dresses,  and  taxis  to  the  studio.  After  a  breakfast 
of  juice,  bacon,  eggs,  doughnut,  and  coffee,  she’s  in  make¬ 
up  at  6:45.  Her  dark  brown,  well-shaped  eyebrows  and 
generous  fringe  of  lashes  need  no  cosmetic  aid.  She  does 
use  green  e\e  shadow,  a  generous  amount  of  bright  red 
lipstick,  and  a  pancake  base  in  a  light  tan  shade  for  the 
camera.  Her  hair  is  done  twice  a  week  professionally  but 
fjecause  it  is  baby  fine,  it  requires  even  more  attention. 
Since  she  has  neither  the  extra  time  nor  money  to  devote 
to  it,  she  had  a  wig  made  to  wear  on  her  hair’s  “off”  days. 
The  wig  matches  her  o\\  n  hairdo  and  auburn  color.  It  goes 


to  the  hairdresser  about  once  every  two  months  at  a  mere 
$5.50.  When  it’s  not  on  her  head,  it’s  tucked  away  in  a  box. 

At  about  7:15  a.m.,  Carol  rehearses  commercials,  goes 
over  food  preparations  and  checks  props,  usually  fashions. 
For  the  next  half  hour,  she  and  the  stars  of  Family,  Paul 
and  Mary  Ritts,  chat  with  guests  to  get  acquainted  per¬ 
sonally  and  take  them  to  make-up.  Carol  goes  to  the  news 
room  for  weather  reports  which  she  posts  on  a  weather 
chart. 

From  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  (show  time),  it’s  bedlam.  When 
Jerry  Lewis— a  frequent,  and  always  unexpected  guest— 
is  around,  “we  throw  the  script  out  the  window,”  says 
Carol.  “He  just  barges  into  the  control  room,  dismisses  the 
director,  and  takes  over.  Once  while  1  was  describing  a 
dress,  1  realized  that  the  camera  and  1  were  not  focusing 
on  the  same  items  at  all.  Then  1  heard  a  too-familiar  voice 
saying,  ‘That’s  all  right,  Carol,  just  keep  talking.  You’re 
doing  fine.’  Everyone  broke  up.” 

How  the  Show  Is  Put  Together:  From  10:30  to  11:30 
a.m.  daily,  there  is  a  production  meeting  with  the  staff— the 
stars,  Carol,  the  program  manager,  the  producers,  scenic 
designer,  unit  manager— regarding  the  following  day’s  air 
activities.  Guests,  films,  recipes,  beauty  tips,  fashions  are 
lined  up.  A  continuing  whirl  of  contacts  must  be  made  by 
various  members  of  the  staff  to  get  guests  and  material. 

Now  Carol  returns  phone  calls,  does  her  assigned  contact 
work,  and  answers  mail.  By  12  she’s  ready  for  the  main 
meal  of  her  day.  In  the  afternoon  she  often  goes  to  Seventh 
Avenue  to  cover  the  fashion  market,  attend  fashion  shows, 
talk  with  designers  who  may  be  scheduled  to  appear,  take 
in  other  activities  of  interest  to  women.  These  often  take 
part  of  her  evenings.  Carol’s  comings  and  goings  might 
include  a  ball  to  show  off  inaugural  gowns  of  former 
Presidents’  wives,  or  a  birthday  party  or  testimonial  dinner 
for  a  famous  person.  For  the  film  taken  of  the  event  to 
show  to  viewers,  Carol  writes  the  narration.  Unless  she’s 
covering  an  evening  event,  Carol  is  ready  for  home  and  a 
TV  dinner  by  6  p.m. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  girl  named  Mary 
who  wanted  desperately  to  be  a  part  of  things.  She 
longed  to  belong  to  a  certain  exclusive  group  of  girls 
who  always  seemed  to  be  sharing  jokes,  secrets,  and 
plans.  She  thought  of  these  girls  as  “They.” 

And  so  Mary  observed  carefully  what  “They”  wore, 
how  “They”  did  their  hair,  and  what  boys  “They”  liked 
or  loathed.  When  “They”  wore  jeans  and  bulky  sweaters, 
so  did  Mary.  When  “They”  fixed  their  hair  in  puffs  or 
pothooks,  Mary  did,  too.  She  adopted  “Their”  opinions 
about  everything  and  even  used  the  same  words  when 
she  talked.  “Richard  Smith  is  a  drip,  but  Danny  Jones 
is  terrific.” 

The  time  came  when  Mary  got  her  wish  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  girls  she  admired.  In  dress,  behavior,  and 
conversation,  she  was  just  like  Sally,  Milly  and  Polly. 
At  last,  she  was  one  of  “Them”! 

Then,  one  day,  a  strange  thing  happened.  Mary  was 
combing  her  hair  at  the  mirror  when,  suddenly,  her 
reflection  looked  odd  to  her.  The  girl  in  the  mirror 
seemed  familiar,  but  Mary  just  couldn’t  place  her. 

-  “Milly?”  she  wondered,  testing  the  name.  “Sally?” 

Luckily,  her  mother  called  her  to  breakfast  just  then, 
and  Mary  was  reminded  of  her  name.  But  she  did  puzzle 
a  great  deal  over  what  had  happened  at  the  mirror. 
Then,  she  realized  what  had  happened.  She  had  become 
so  much  alike,  she  couldn’t  tell  herself  apart  from  the 
other  girls.  She  had  forgotten  that  she  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

This  was  not  a  comfortable  feeling,  so  Mary  decided 
that  from  that  moment  on,  she  would  not  be  alike.  She 
would  be  different! 

Now,  when  “They”  wore  jeans,  Mary  wore  rather 
dressy  clothes.  She  combed  her  puffs  flat  and  was  just 
as  flat  in  the  statements  she  made.  Only  this  time,  she 
made  a  point  of  disagreeing.  “Richard  Smith  is  terrific 
and  Danny  Jones  is  a  clonk.” 

No  longer  was  Mary  one  of  “Them,”  letting  her  own 
personality  get  lost  in  the  crowd.  But  Mary  had  lost  the 
fun  of  friendship,  plans,  and  parties.  She  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  that  she  was  left  all  to  herself.  Poor  Mary!  She 
had  tried  being  the  same  and  she  had  tried  being  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  neither  one  suited  her.  What  to  do? 

Wanting  to  be  like  other  people  is  perfectly  natural. 


By  sharing  tastes  and  opinions,  enjoying  the  same  things, 
we  establish  the  exchange  of  friendship.  But  there  is  the 
danger  of  being  so  much  like  “Them”  that  little  remains 
of  the  original  girl. 

Wanting  to  be  different  is  natural,  too.  By  develop¬ 
ing  her  individual  characteristics,  talents,  thoughts,  and 
tastes,  a  girl  becomes  more  of  a  special  person,  some¬ 
one  with  a  particular  flavor.  But  there  may  be  trouble 
here,  too.  By  being  too  different  from  other  people,  a 
girl  may  lose  contact  with  them  and  feel  the  pain  of 
loneliness. 

What’s  the  answer?  The  best  one  was  found  by  Mary, 
herself,  after  a  little  time  and  thought.  She  saw  that 
every  human  being  has  qualities  in  common  with  every 
other  one.  At  the  same  time,  people  are  different  from 
one  another.  Mary  began  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
like  others  in  many  areas,  and  also,  to  be  herself.  In 
her  case,  this  meant  choosing  clothes  and  hairstyles  that 
were  attractive  to  others  and  becoming  to  herself. 

But  those  were  only  the  externals.  It  was  harder,  and 
even  more  worthwhile,  to  form  her  own  opinions  based 
on  her  own  observations.  Mary  realized  that  she’d  never 
really  known  either  Richard  Smith  or  Danny  Jones.  She’d 
simply  accepted  other  jieople’s  opinions  as  true. 

As  it  turned  out,  Richard  wasn’t  a  “drip.”  He  was 
merely  a  retiring,  quiet-spoken  sort  of  boy  who  was 
quite  interesting  when  she  got  to  know  him.  Nor  was 
Danny  Jones  “terrific.”  He  was  actually  quite  ordinary, 
in  Mary’s  opinion,  and  something  of  a  show-off. 

When  Mary  began  to  make  up  her  own  mind,  she 
gained  the  courage  to  express  her  ideas.  And  a  funny 
thing  happened.  “They”  weren’t  quite  so  positive,  after 
all.  Some  of  the  girls  agreed  with  Mary  and  listened  re¬ 
spectfully  to  her  opinions. 

Now  Mary  looked,  not  like  every  other  girl  in  school, 
but  like  Mary.  She  thought  Mary’s  thoughts  and  had 
Mary’s  feelings  and  ideas.  This  made  quite  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  other  people. 

What’s  more,  Mary  wasn’t  mixed  up  any  more. 

Mixed-Up 


MARY  n 
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rangement  of  deep  pink  carnations,  peonies,  or  roses  would 
be  a  lovely  contrast. 

The  diagrams  below  illustrate  the  “triangle”  arrangement. 
Roll  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  length.  Press  it  into  the  center  of 
the  container,  and  press  the  needlepoint  holder  into  the 
clay.  Select  the  tallest  flower  or  piece  of  greenery  and  put 
it  in  the  center  of  the  needlepoint.  Then  add  one  flower  at 
a  time,  cutting  the  stems  as  needed  to  fill  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Save  the  largest  blossoms  for  the  lower  part.  Ailing  in 
both  sides  as  you  work. 

Your  florist  can  tell  you  which  flowers  are  “in  season” 
(and  thus  more  reasonably  priced)  and  which  make  the  best 
combinations.  Be  sure  leaves  are  crisp  and  blossoms  unin¬ 
jured  and  fresh.  If  possible,  choose  at  least  half  with  closed 
petals.  Flowers  open  rapidly  and  fully-opened  ones  soon 
look  bedraggled. 

Ask  the  florist  for  a  little  greenery,  such  as  ferns,  baby’s 
breath,  laurel  or  lemon  leaves.  Usually  he  will  include  a 
few  sprays  at  no  extra  cost. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


T7LOWER  arranging  is  simply  displaying  flowers  to  their 
best  advantage.  If  you  have  a  love  of  beauty,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tips  will  turn  you  into  an  expert  flower  arranger. 

Efjuipment  essential  for  this  creative  endeavor  includes 
a  sharp  knife,  scissors,  clear  tape  (which  may  be  criss¬ 
crossed  over  the  mouth  of  a  large  container  to  hold  tail- 
stemmed  flowers),  a  needlepoint  flower  holder,  and  green 
plastic  clay,  found  in  florist  shops. 

While  your  container  may  be  almost  anything  from  a  shal¬ 
low  platter  to  an  iron-stone  pitcher,  it  should  complement, 
not  compete  with,  your  floral  choice.  For  example,  in  late 
summer  vivid  zinnias  would  look  stunning  in  a  wooden  salad 
bowl,  but  delicate  spring  iris  in  the  same  bowl  would  be 
unappealing. 

The  colors  and  the  spot  in  the  room  where  your  flowers 
will  be  placed  should  also  guide  you.  If  they  are  to  be  put 
on  the  dining  table,  their  hues  should  coordinate  with  the 
linen  and  china.  If  your  arrangement  will  be  placed  against 
colorful  wallpaper,  you  might  choose  white  tulips  in  a  white 
vase.  In  a  living-room  decorated  in  muted  greens,  an  ar¬ 


SKIN 


Advice  on 

blemishes 

from 


Clearasil  Personality  of  the  Month 

ANN  DEWEY,  Senior,  Washington  Clay  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Skin  Specialists  Explain  How  Clearasil  Medication  . . . 

GETS  INSIDE  PIMPLES  TO  CLEAR  THEM  FAST! 


A  pimple  is  a  clogged,  inflamed  pore.  The 
real  trouble  is  inside.  That  is  why  Skin 
Specialists  agree  that  the  vital  medical  action 
you  need  is  the  Clearasil  action  which  brings 
the  medication  down  inside  pimples  .  .  . 
where  antiseptic  and  drying  actions  are 
needed  to  clear  them  fast. 

How  Clearasil  works  fast  to  clear  pimples 

©1>  0*tt  Intid*  PimpUt— ‘Keratolytic’  action 
dissolves  and  opens  aSected  pimple  cap  so 
doused  pore  can  clear  quiddy  .  .  .  and 
active  mraications  can  get  inside. 

@3.  Steps  Bacteria.  Antis^tic  medication  pene¬ 
trates  to  any  lower  infection,  stops  growth 
of  bacteria.  Encourages  quick  growth  of 
healthy,  smooth  skin. 

@3. 'Starves'  Pimples  — Oil-absorbing  action 
works  to  dry  up  pimples  fast,  remove  ex¬ 
cess  oil  that  can  dog  pores,  and  ‘feed’  pim¬ 
ples.  Helps  prevent  further  outbreak. 

Skin-Color«d  .  .  .  hides  pimples  while  it 
works,  CLEARASIL  ends  embarrassment  in¬ 


stantly  because  its  skin  color  hides  pimples 
while  its  three  medical  actions  work  fast  to  • 
clear  them  up. 

Floats  out  Blackheads.  CLEARASIL  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads,  so  they  ‘float’  out 
with  normal  washing. 

Proved  by  Skin  Specialists.  In  Skin  Special¬ 
ists’  tests  on  over  300  patients,  9  out  of 
every  10  cases  were  completely  cleared  up  or 
definitely  improved  while  using  CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed  to  work  for  you  or 
money  back.  In  Tube  69^  and  9&C.  wj, 

Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze- 
bottle  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 

At  all  drug  counters.  I 


SPfCIAl  OFFER  NOW;  For  2  weeks’  supply  wAm 

of  CLKAIIA8IL.  send  name,  addreee  and  r;— — 

16<  to  IJept.  WT  4. 

Clearasil.  122  East  42  Street, 

New  York.  New  York. 


You,  too,  may  hove  hod  skin 
problems  and  found  Clearasil 
helped  end  them.  When  you 
think  of  the  wonderful  relief 
that  effective  treatment  con 
bring,  you  may  wont  to  help 
others.  You  con,  by  writing 
us  o  letter  about  your 
experience  with  Clearasil. 
Attach  a  recent  photograph 
of  yourself  (a  good  close-up 
snapshot  will  do).  You  may 
be  the  next  CLEARASIL 
PERSONALITY  of  the  MONTH 
Write:  Clearasil,  Dept.  PM, 
122  E.  42St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lorgett-selling  becowte  it  really  werkt 


Peppy  Peanut  Sticks 

8  slices  thin  sliced  bread  I  Vi  tablespoons  peanut  oil 

Vi  eup  peanut  butter  1  cup  corn  flake  crumbs 

Trim  crusts  from  bread  and  cut  each  slice  into  3  or  4  finger 
length  pieces  (depending  on  size  of  bread  slices).  Dry  in  a 
slow  oven  (300*F. )  from  20  to  30  minutes.  Do  not  let 
bread  brown. 

Meanwhile  blend  peanut  butter  and  oil.  When  bread  is 
dry,  spread  all  sides  with  peanut  butter  mixture.  Roll  in  corn 
flake  crumbs.  Makes  24  peanut  sticks.  Each  stick  about  65 
calories. 


Honey  Peanut  Sticks 

Use  1/3  cup  peanut  butter  mixed  with  6  tablespoons  honey, 
instead  of  peanut-oil  mixture. 


Kedabs 

1  cup  golden  or  dark  seedless  Dried  prunes,  cooked, 
raisins  drained 

1  cup  shredded  coconut  Seeded  dales 

1  cup  crisp  rice  cereal  Dried  apricots,  cooked, 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  drained 

Put  raisins,  coconut,  and  rice  cereal  through  grinder.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  mix  until  blended.  Use  ft  teaspoon  as  a 
stuffing  for  each  prune,  date,  or  apricot.  Makes  154  cups  filling. 
Each  filled  prune  or  date  about  35  calories.  Each  filled  apricot 
about  45  calories. 


Lace  Goodies 

1  cup  sugar  2  cups  quick-cooking  oatmeal 

cup  margarine,  (uncooked) 

made  with  '  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

liquid  corn  oil  ^  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs,  well  beaten  1  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Cream  sugar  and  margarine,  add  eggs  and  almond  extract, 
blend  thoroughly.  Combine  oatmeal,  baking  powder  and  salt; 
add  lo  creamed  mixture,  mix  well. 

Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  2  or  3  inches  apart  onto  a  greased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375^.)  about  10 
minutes.  Remove  from  pan  at  once  to  prevent  breaking.  Makes 
354  dozen  cookies.  Each  cookie  about  35  to  45  calories. 


The  Peanut  Growers  of  Alabama  and  Georgia 


Make  It  Count! 


Cha  Cha  Dip 

1  cup  cottage  cheese  1  tablespoon  chopped 

1  tablespoon  mayonnaise  parsley 

1  tablespoon  thinly  teaspoon  salt 

sliced  scallions  few  grains  pepper 

Beat  cottage  cheese  and  mayonnaise  together  until  creamy 
and  smooth.  Mix  in  remaining  ingredients.  Makes  1  cup  dip. 
Use  with  assorted  raw  vegetables.  Each  tablespoon  about 
25  calories. 


A  SNACK,  according  to  Webster,  is  a  small  portion  of 
food  or  a  ligHt  meal.  What  Webster  doesn’t  mention 
is  that  modern  snacks  all  too  often  contain  only  “empty” 
calories  which  contribute  little  to  daily  nutrition  but  add 
considerably  to  your  weight  and  complexion  problems. 

A  good  snack  ought  to  be  a  treat  to  the  palate  and  a 
plus  factor  in  health  and  looks.  With  planning,  you  can 
create  snacks  to  please  a  dieter  and  a  dietitian,  not  to 
mention  your  girl  and  boy  friends.  Try  these: 

Peppy  Peanut  Sticks  (65  calories  each)  are  a  good  source 
of  B  vitamins,  protein  and  energy. 

Kedabs  (35  to  45  calories  each)  will  give  you  iron  and 
Vitamin  A. 

Lace  Goodies  (45  calories  each)  contain  B  vitamins, 
V’itamin  A  and  protein. 

Cha  Cha  Dip  (25  calories  per  tablespoon)  is  an  excellent 
source  of  protein  and  a  good  supply  of  vitamins,  depending 
on  which  fresh  vegetables  you  use  for  dipping. 

Pink  Frost  (51  calories  per  serving)  has  Vitamin  C,  as 
does  Hot  Pink  Cooler  (45  calories  per  serving). 


Pink  Frost 

2  egg  whites  V^  cup  ice  water 

2  tablespoons  honey  2  cups  Hawaiian  punch,  chilled 
dash  salt  V4  cup  lemon  juice,  chilled 

Beat  egg  whites  with  honey  and  salt  until  stiff  enough 
to  stand  in  peaks.  Add  remaining  ingredients  and  serve  at 
once.  Makes  6-8  servings.  Each  serving  about  51  calories. 


Hot  Pink  Cooler 

2  cups  tomato  juice  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  Vi  cups  orange  juice  crushed  ice 

Mix  ingredients.  Fill  9-oz.  paper  cold  drinking  cups  half 
full  of  crushed  ice.  Add  juice.  Serve  with  straws.  Makes  6 
drinks.  Each  serving  about  45  calories. 


OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


''The  best  to  you  each  morning** 


O-PIN  UP  PROVERBS^ 


by  Yogi  Bear 


lmmere*s  how  the  facts  stack 

Muscles  and  curves 

get  fed  or  drop  dead  I 

Miss  the  No.  1  meal 

and  you’re  out  of  the  deal! 

The  hip  never  skip  breakfast 


wmm 


Yogi’s  point  is  you  look  better, 
feel  better,  and  work  better  when 
you’ve  had  a  good,  nourishing 
breakfast.  And  Kellogg  cereals 
are  a  speedy,  tasty  way  to  get 
this  important  nourishment  dur¬ 
ing  morning  rush. 

Remember — good  nourishment 
begins  at  breakfast  and  lasts  all 
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(>ul  any  brighl  ideaK?  Co-ed  Mill  pay 
Sl.OO  fur  every  honiemakinic  hint  uned 
in  lhi»  eolumn.  If  your  idea  isin'l  rum- 
pletely  oriicinal,  Ktale  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  itemi* 
submitted  ran  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How”  Editor,  Co-ed.  33  West 
t2nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

To  prevent  seouring  powder  cans 
from  rusting  sink  or  drainlxiard,  coat 
the  bottom  of  the  can  with  clear  finger¬ 
nail  polish. 

—Peggy  Will,  Waco,  Tex. 

Orange  and  lemon  peels  may  lx* 
scalded,  dried,  and  ground  into  a  c-oarse 
powder  in  a  grinder.  Prepared  in  this 
way,  they  are  excellent  for  flavoring 
sauces,  puddings  and  cakes. 

—Martha  Sue  Green,  Natchez,  Miss. 

If  your  throw  rugs  slide  when  walked 
on,  st*w  a  rublx'r  jar  ring  to  each  comer 
of  the  rug.  This  will  stop  the  rug  from 
slipping. 

—Judy  Smith,  Schellcr,  III. 

To  soften  butter  quickly,  heat  a  1k)w1 
by  pouring  boiling  water  into  it.  Empty 
the  1h)w1  and  turn  it  upside  down  over 
the  butter  dish. 

—Lois  Freeman,  llarrovcsmith, 
Ont.,  Can. 

Make  a  cute  laundry  bag  from  one  of 
your  younger  sister’s  outgrown  skirts. 
Si‘w  up  the  Ixittom,  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  waistband  at  the  zipper  or  opening, 
and  run  a  drawstring  through  the 
\^•aistband. 

—Nancy  Brown,  Pitt.shurph,  Pa. 

W'hen  y'ou’ve  finisluKl  with  a  tulx'  of 
lipstick,  clean  it  out  and  use  it  to  hold 
Inibby  pins  in  your  purse. 

—Connie  Beck,  South  Euclid,  Ohio 

To  prevent  potatex's,  rice,  or  ncKxlles 
from  iKiiling  over  when  ccxiking,  rub 
the  inside  of  tlx*  pan,  alxwe  the  water 
level,  with  shortening  or  some  other 
c(K)king  grease. 

—Carol  Stefl,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.\pplying  a  thin  coat  of  petroleum 
jelly  to  patent  leather  sh<x*s  will  prevent 
them  from  cracking,  and  will  make 
them  gleam.  Lc‘t  the  jelly  remain  on  the 
slxx's  for  a  few  minutes,  then  wipe  it 
off  with  a  soft  cloth. 

—Alma  Werner,  Chicago,  III. 


COOK’S 
TOUR 


Come  fo  Finland  where  the  people  are 

husky,  healthy  and  sports  loving 


Finns  often  refer  to  their  country  as 
“the  land  of  thousands  of  lakes.” 
.\bout  6(),(X)0  lakes— plus  countless 
streams  and  vast  forests— dot  this  small 
country’  in  northern  Europe. 

Thirteen-year-old  Taru  Keikola  lives 
in  Keuruu  in  lake-spattered  central  Fin¬ 
land.  Next  month  she’ll  complete  the 
last  y'ear  of  schooling  (ninth  grade) 
available  in  Keuruu.  In  the  fall,  she  will 
go  to  Jyvaskyla,  about  50  miles  from 
her  home,  to  enter  her  sophomore  year 
in  high  school.  In  Finland,  everv’one 
attends  schex)!  from  age  seven  to  thir¬ 
teen.  Because  she  plans  to  attend  col¬ 
lege  some  day,  Tam  went  to  primary 
school  for  four  years,  and  is  now  in 
her  fifth  year  of  the  eight-year  middle 
school. 

The  Finnish  sclxx)!  year  lasts  from 
September  I  to  June  30.  Taru  is  now 
studying  math,  botany,  biology,  history, 
geography,  religion,  chemistry,  physies, 
Swedish,  English,  German,  and  Fin¬ 
nish.  She  also  has  gymnastics,  sports, 
singing,  drawing,  and  homemaking 
clas.ses.  Taru,  like  most  Finns,  loves  to 
read  on  her  own.  She  has  a  private 
“library”  of  over  200  Ixxiks.  But  most 
of  all  she  liki's  sports— especially  skat¬ 
ing,  .skiing,  and  cycling. 

Besides  bathing  daily  at  home,  Taru 
takes  a  .sauna  (Finnish  steam  bath) 
once  a  week  at  a  building  where  she 
pays  a  fee.  Inside  the  steam  room  it’s 
very  hot.  During  the  bath,  Taru  Ix'ats 
herself  gently  with  birch  tree  leaves  so 
that  her  skin  uill  soak  up  the  fresh, 
clean  smell.  Afterwards,  she  takes  a 
told  shower.  In  the  country,  Taru  says. 


families  have  private  wixxlen  .sauna 
houses.  Inside  are  benches  and  a  pile  of 
stones.  Steam  is  made  by  building  a  fire 
under  the  stones,  then  throwing  cold 
water  over  them.  After  the  bath,  people 
\v’ho  are  realb’  tough  mn  outside  and 
dive  into  a  snowbank  or  icy  stream! 

For  breakfast,  Taru  eats  porridge, 
bread,  butter,  anrl  cocoa.  Dinner  nearly 
alwavs  includes  meat— often  reindeer 
steak  or  a  blend  of  beef  and  mutton 
called  karelien  steak— and  potatoes.  Fin¬ 
nish  people  eat  large  amounts  of  her¬ 
ring.  In  summer  the  family  eats  lots  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  A  recipe  for 
a  fresh  Strawberry  Tart  follows: 

Mansikkatorttu  (Strawberry  Tart) 

5  etm  yolks 
^4  cup  suKiir 

3  rups  crushed  strawberries,  fresh  (or 
froxen) 

I  cup  rooky  or  cuke  rriimhs 
1  leaspiMin  almond  extract 
5  egn  whites 

VI  hipped  cream 

Beat  egg  yolk.s  until  light.  Add  sugar 
and  Ix*at  until  yolks  and  sugar  mixture  is 
stiff  and  lemon-c-olored.  .Add  strawlx-rries 
(drain  frozen  berries).  .Add  cake  crumbs 
and  almond  extract.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff  but  not  dr>'.  Fold  into  strawberry  mix¬ 
ture.  Pour  mixture  into  buttered  baking 
dish,  bake  in  nxxlerate  oven  •'3.50°  F.  for 
alxmt  35  minutes.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Taru  is  looking  forward  to  the  big- 
ge.st  summer  holiday,  Jtihannus  (Mid¬ 
summer  Day),  in  June,  when  most  F'inns 
head  for  a  lakeside  holiday.  It  includes 
a  Smorgasbord  feast  and  bonfires. 


Finnish  students  receive 
caps,  made  of  white  and 
black  velvet,  on  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  school. 
Cap-wearing  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  young,  for 
people  of  all  ages  wear 
them  on  festive  days. 


(.'oHMiUtr  Ueneril  of  Finland 
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Cecelia  Dolley,  Ingenue  Magazine  Cover  Girl 

New  Cover  Girl  make-up  hides  blemishes 
instantly  as  it  helps  heal ! 

First  true  make-up  cover-up!  Flatvs,  freckles,  trouble  spots  seem 
to  **disappear'''—you  see  a  cover  girl  complexion.  Medicated 
and  antiseptic  to  help  heal,  tcithout  peeling  or  flaking. 

Blemishes  spell  double  trouble  for  teen-age  cover  girls.  They  have  to  hide 
trouble  spots  not  only  from  a  date’s  eyes  .  .  .  but  from  the  camera,  too. 

What’s  the  solution?  Fabulous  new  Cover  Girl  by  Noxzema.  Cover  Girl 
liquid  hides  blemishes  instantly,  keeps  your  complexion  looking  dreamy 
smooth  all  day.  And  it’s  actually  good  for  your  skin!  Cover  Girl  pressed 
powder  is  antiseptic,  too,  keeps  your  puff  so  nearly  germ-free,  trouble 
hardly  has  a  chance  to  start.  Yet  it  smells  so  nice  you’d  never  guess  it’s 
medicated.  For  real  “date  insurance,”  get  fabulous  new  Cover  Girl  today. 

JV£W  ^  n  1  “nl  medicated  maee- 

V^UVt;!  Ijrlli  NOXZEMA 


In  3  glamorous  skin  shades, 
*1  .jO  each  plus  tax 
if  3  beautiful  compacts 


Dear  Editor: 

I  really  enjoyed  your  “Trip  to  the 
Moon  Part)”  in  the  January  Co-ed. 
We’re  aKva>’S  having  parties  in  Brook- 
haven,  and  now  you’ve  created  a  new 
idea.  Let’s  have  some  more  parties! 
—Suzanne  Cross,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 


Dear  Editor: 

Your  article  “Eating  Out,”  in  the 
February  Co-ed,  stated  that  crisp  bacon 
should  not  be  eaten  with  the  fingers. 
Other  etiquette  authorities  disagree. 
What’s  right? 

—Sharon  Kingsley,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eating  bacon  with  your  fingers  may 
be  all  right  for  a  family  breakfast  at 
home  or  for  cook-outs,  but  we  feel  that 
dining  out  with  an  escort  calls  for 
your  very  best  manners.  Besides,  bacon 
is  greasy  and  it’s  rarely  so  crisp  that  it 
xran’t  be  picked  up  with  tableware.  So 
we’ll  stick  to  our  guns— or  rather,  our 
forks!— Ed. 


See  pages  8-9  for  Co-ed’s  gala  flower 
shower.  Coming  up  in  the  May  issue: 
a  backyard  barbecue  party.— Ed. 


.  .  .  and  that’s  what  we  mean!  Write  us 
a  postcard,  ((ivinic  vour  opinion  on  any 
subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  ^  e  want  to  know 
ttrhal't  on  your  mind.  Other  readers  do, 
too.  Address  I..etters  Editor,  Co-ed,  33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  grandma  with  five  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  I  always  enjoy  my  18-year- 
old-daughter’s  Co-ed.  “The  Kissing 
Story”  in  the  February  issue  hit  the 
jackpot!  What  wonderful  memories  it 
brings  back  and  what  a  wonderful 
thrill  it  holds  for  the  girl  who  waits 
for  that  first  kiss! 

—Mrs.  Betty  Bodley,  Satdt  Ste  Marie 
Ontario,  Can. 


I’m  glad  /  took  this  Free  Art  Talent  Test 


It  got  me  to  thinking  seriously  about  a  career  in 
art.  Now  I’m  doing  fashion  drawings  for  a  New 
York  firm,  and  am  very  happy  in  my  work. 
When  I  saw  that  an  art  school  was  offering  this 
Talent  Test  free,  I  sent  for  it  right  away.  I  took 
the  test,  by  myself,  at  home  and  mailed  it  back. 
Soon  they  wrote  me  that  I  should  go  on  with 
my  art,  which  I  did.  I’ll  always  be  grateful  for 
the  encouragement  and  help  they  gave  me. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  January  “Jam  Session”  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  next  topic  would  be 
“Do  movies  and  TV  ac'curately  portray 
teens?”  But  in  the  February  Co-ed  the 
topic  was  "Is  woman’s  place  in  the 
home— only?” 

—Marsha  Cunningham, 
Worcester,  Ma.ss. 


Christine  Kubisty 
Brooklyn ,  Sew  York 


“Jam  Session”  topics  are  always  an¬ 
nounced  two  issues  ahead  of  the  one  in 
which  their  replies  appear.  This  gives 
our  readers  enough  time  to  send  in 
their  opinions,  and  our  editors  sufficient 
time  to  carefully  select  the  most  out¬ 
standing  answers.— Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

Co-ed  is  the  only  magazine  I  have 
really  enjoyed.  I  especially  like  the 
Betty  Crocker  sections  on  cooking  and 
I  think  the  February  one  on  “How  to 
Master  the  Art  of  Mealtime  Planning” 
is  just  marvelous! 

—Barbara  Sell,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 


Do  YOU  Ilk*  to  draw?  Find  out 
if  you  have  talent  that  could  be 
trained  for  an  exciting  career  in  art. 
Taka  this  simpla  Talant  Tast  in 
your  own  home.  Send  for  it  now. 
Free,  no  obligation.  Test  was  devel¬ 


oped  by  professional  artists  at  our 
school.  It’s  to  encourage  training  for 
well-paid  careers  in  advertising  art, 
magazine  illustrating,  television  art. 
Mall  tha  coupon  today  I  Find  out 
whether  an  art  career  is  for  you. 


Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  put  more  book  lists 
in  the  magazine.  I  find  that  I  can  get 
books  5^  to  15^  cheaper  if  I  buy  them 
through  Co-ed’s  book  lists. 

—Annette  Pintal,  Brimley,  Mich. 


By  coincidence,  Annette,  Scholastic 
Book  Services  has  a  list  of  low-cost 
books  in  this  issue.  See  page  51.— Ed. 


Please  send  me  your  Talent  Test,  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Aft  lnttruetUMt,  ImXi 


Studio  CO-41,  500  S.  4th  St. 
Mtw— polls  IS,  MioMsota 

(PLEASE  PRINT)  4 


Dear  Editor: 

Co-ed  is  the  greatest— and  that  opin¬ 
ion  goes  for  my  mother,  too.  We  both 
like  the  ideas  and  articles  in  Co-ed. 
—Naney  Jones,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 


Cowsfy. 


Ocevpofios. 


I 


“|{euul>  ilox  !!«  |tlaniH‘(l  to  h«‘l|i  make 
you  the  kind  of  |ier»oii  nho  iireoenls  an 
altrartive  appearance  to  olhero.  If  >nu 
have  ideas*  you'd  like  to  share  with  others 
throuith  this  rolunin — or  special  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  appearance  that  you'd 
like  to  ask  —  write:  (larol  Ray,  Co-ed 
Maita/.ine,  33  Vi'est  42nd  St..  New  York 
36,  N.  \ .  Sorry,  no  answers  h»  mail. 

P.  Please  tell  nie—hoic  does  \ancti 
Anne  Fleminfi,  the  1961  Miss  America, 
set  her  hair? 

A.  Nancy  Anne  sets  her  loedium 
short  hair  herself  with  plastic  brush 
rollers  (see  photo  helotc)  iminediateK 
after  shamp(K)ing.  and  uses  a  hair  spray 
during  comb-out.  She  washes  her  hair, 
which  is  cut  in  random  lengths  and 
home  permanented,  twice  weeklv. 


NEW! 


1 

r 

1 

Q.  What  causes  dark  circles  under 
ryes? 

.4.  Some  people  inherit  them  and 
despite  proper  diet,  sufficient  sleep,  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  minimum  eyestrain,  can’t 
banish  them.  If  they  don’t  come  from 
some  physical  di.sorder,  covering  them 
up  is  your  solution.  j 

Use  a  make-up  stick,  which  is  a 
cover-up  cosmetic  in  skin  tones.  Apply 
under  eyes,  blending  it  into  your  skin. 
A  powder,  or  powder  base,  goes  over 
this.  Reserve  this  treatment  for  “under 
lights”  appearances.  .A  touch  of  powder 
or  stick  suffices  for  daytime. 

Q.  How  hifih  should  niy  first  pair, 
of  heels  he  and  do  1  have  to  wear' 
ttylons  with  them? 

A.  Once  y«)u  outgrow  stx’ks  for 
dress-up  wear,  you  grow  right  into 
nylons.  There’s  no  intermediate  bare¬ 
legged  stage!  Introduce  your  feet  and 
leg  muscles  to  higher  heels  gradually 
by  beginning  with  a  little  heel.  High, 
high  heels,  if  worn  all  the  time,  can 
lead  to  serious  foot  troubles. 


Instant  freshness 
for  your  breath 

anytime,  anywhere ! 

Saturday  date,  study  date,  picnic  or  prom  . . .  always  be  sure  of  your  breath. 
Carry  new  Lavoris  Oral  Spray,  the  concentrated  breath  freshener.  Just  squeeze 
—each  spray  kills  odors,  kills  germs  by  millions.  Wonderfully  refreshing,  like 
Lavoris  Mouthwash.  Soothes  sore  throat,  too.  Get  some  today! 

•  Use  after  eating  . .  .  before 
a  date  .  . .  anytime,  anywhere! 

•  Far  more  effective  than 
“breath”  candies  or  gums. 

•  Antibacterial— kills  germs 
by  millions  on  contact. 

•  Squeeze  bottle  has  2S0  sprays 
—fits  into  pocket  or  purse. 

|/\\/OP*^ 

L^’oral  spray 

bheatHtaking 
tliat  saves  the  daej" 


Purifying  benefits  of 
Lavoris  Mouthwash 


CO|dC£ldT«ATED 
in  a 

"carry  it  with  you” 
spray 
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^  than  Evaporated  Milk? 


Pink  Is  the  Color 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

some  comment  alxmt  it.  She  wanted 
Cathy  to  be  an  actress  in  her  own  right, 
not  an  imitator,  and  she  would  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  strap. 

The  house  looked  blank  and  unoccu¬ 
pied  as  Cathy  climbed  the  brick  steps. 
Her  own  face,  reflected  in  the  small 
ssiiidow  in  the  front  door,  looked  back 
at  her,  with  its  red  round  cheeks  and 
dark  eyes.  Cathy  loved  her  hour  with 
Mrs.  Wolfson.  She  loved  hearing  about 
the  “theatah,”  which  Mrs.  Wolfson  re- 
memlrered  from  her  youth,  when  she 
had  spent  six  months  as  a  Rockette  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

.\nd  sbe  loved  looking  at  the  old 
movie  magazines  which  Mrs.  Wolfson 
kept  in  albums  and  opened  as  soon  as 
Cathy  came  in.  Together,  with  bent 
heads,  Cathy’s  brown  one  beside  Mrs. 
Wolfson’s  red  one,  they  would  peer  at 
the  yellowed  photographs  of  Greta 
Garbo  and  Gloria  Swanson  and— in  the 
newer  magazines— Ingrid  Bergman. 

“That’s  when  you  saw  real  acting!’’ 
Mrs.  Wolfson  would  say.  “Not  these 
rock  and  roll  youngsters  of  today.  You 
can’t  make  an  actress  with  a  lot  of  false 
publicity  and  makeup.  It  comes  from 


inside  or  it’s  not  there  at  all.  You  feel 
the  role!” 

Gathy  would  listen,  her  round  chin 
in  her  hands. 

Later,  when  she  continued  down  the 
street  and  went  inside  her  own  house, 
she  would  sit  dreamily  all  through  din¬ 
ner,  and  her  mother  would  object  to  her 
even  seeing  Mrs.  Wolfson.  But  her  par¬ 
ents  soon  forgot  about  it— at  least  her 
father  did. 

Ding  dong!  went  the  doorbell.  Mrs. 
Wolfson  had  arranged  to  open  the  door 
electronically  so  that  she  could  be  seated, 
a  lacy  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  when 
her  visitor  came  in.  Ding  dong! 

The  door  clicked.  Gathy  opened  it. 
“There’s  my  little  visitor!”  a  strong  voice 
came  from  the  living  room  even  before 
Cathy  had  hung  up  her  blue  beret  and 
polo  coat. 

An  hour  later,  as  she  was  walking 
down  the  block,  Cathy  stepped  care¬ 
fully.  She  was  pretending  to  herself  that 
she  was  walking  onstage,  already  a 
young  actress.  “You  have  the  face  for 
it,”  Mrs.  Wolfson  had  said.  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  all  you  need  to  remember  is  to 
stand  up  straight— don’t  slump.  Imagine 
you’re  carrv  ing  a  pile  of  invisible  books 
on  your  head.” 

Walking  slowly,  Cathy  straightened 


her  back,  pulled  up  her  shoulders  and 
assumed  a  serious  expression  as  she 
passed  the  houses.  She  was  almost  at 
lier  own. 

“Hi!” 

The  voice  made  her  jump.  She  turned 
her  head  slowly  to  see  Bud  McFadden 
leaping  over  the  three  steps  of  his  front 
stoop  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  catch 
a  basketball  in  a  game  at  school.  He 
came  down  the  front  w'alk  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  stood  beside 
her,  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  she  was, 
his  sheepskin  jacket  opened  to  his  lum¬ 
berjack  shirt  and  blue  jeans,  his  knitted 
cap  half  falling  from  his  blond  head. 

“Why  don’t  you  dress  normally?’' 
Cathy  said,  although  she  hadn’t  meant 
to. 

“Why  don’t  you  u:alk  normally?”  Bud 
said.  His  grin  disappeared.  “What  wen;  } 
you  doing  walking  down  the  block  as  ^ 
if  you  were  some  kind  of  queen?  You 
were  dreaming  again,  Cathy.” 

“A  person  can  dream,”  she  said.  “If 
)’ou  take  away  everybody’s  dreams, 
there  wouldn’t  be  anything  left  e.xcept 
getting  up  and  eating  and  brushing 
your  teeth  and  going  to  school  and  com¬ 
ing  home.  That’s  not  interesting.” 

“It’s  interesting  enough  for  me,”  Bud 
said.  “And  it  ought  to  be  for  you,  too. 
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A  Answer:  More  Evaporated  Milk.  It’s  one  of  the  handiest  of  all  the 

convenience  foods.  Why?  Because  it’s  sealed  air-tight  it  keeps 
without  refrigeration  until  opened.  Stores  in  little  space.  It  can 
be  used  in  many  recipes  right  from  the  container.  Combines 
wonderfully  with  fruit  or  vegetable  juices  or  meat  liquids  to  add 
special  flavors  to  prepared  foods.  Dozens  of  ideas  for  cooking 
^  for  two  in  32-page  booklet,  "Bride’s  Guide  to  Cooking  For  Two.’’ 
Send  25^'  to  Bride’s  Guide,  Dept.  A-3,  Box  6168,  Chicago  80,  Ill. 


Smoothable,  blendable,  always  dependable 


Say,  don’t  you  have  something  to  ask 
mer^’ 

“What  about?’’ 

“Well— you  know.’’ 

She  looked  up  at  him,  carefully  sur¬ 
veying  his  lanky  figure,  his  grinning, 
snub-nosed,  open  face.  “No  resemblance 
to  a  movie  star?”  Bud  said.  “Not  even 
if  you  gave  me  a  handicap?” 

“You’re  all  right,”  Cathy  said.  “I  was 
just  thinking  of  something  else.  I’ve 
got  to  go  in  the  house.  I’m  late  for 
dinner  already.” 

“And  I  know  why,”  Bud  said.  “You’ve 
been  spending  your  time  listening  to 
that  goofy  Mrs.  Wolfson.  I  saw  your 
books  outside  her  house,  and  you  had 
that  crazy  strap  around  them.  She 
wasn’t  really  in  the  theater.  She  was 
only  a  chorus  girl  about  a  million  years 
ago.  You  know  that.” 

“Well,  she  could  have  been  in  the 
theater,”  Cathy  said. 

“Face  facts!”  Bud  said,  impatiently. 
“Why  don’t  you  grow  up?  Listen,  about 
the  dance  next  week—” 

But  she  had  gone  past  him.  She  was 
walking  across  the  front  yard  to  her  own 
house.  “Grow  up!”  Bud’s  loud  voice 
echoed  behind  her.  But  she  was  getting 
her  front  door  key  out  of  her  purse  and 
did  not  turn  around. 


"V 

A  OU  RE  just  picking  at  your  food 
again,  Cathy,”  her  mother  said.  “It’s 
that  Mrs.  Wolfson.  I’ve  asked  you  to  try 
to  see  less  of  that  woman.  It’s  not 
healthy  for  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  to 
have  her  head  full  of  movie  stars  when 
she  ought  to  be  concentrating  on  her 
.school  work.  You’ve  got  plenty  to  do 
right  here  in  the  house— cleaning  up 
your  room,  for  one  thing.” 

“Let  her  alone,”  her  father  said. 

“But,  Roger!” 

“She’s  dreaming,”  her  father  said. 
“All  adolescents  dream.  You  did  when 
you  were  a  teen-ager,  and  so  did  I. 
She’ll  get  over  it.  She’s  gotten  over 
everything  else.  Remember  the  science 
period?” 

They  were  talking  about  the  summer 
Cathy  had  been  given  a  Gilbert  chemis¬ 
try  set  for  her  birthday.  She  had  made 
experiments  with  it  in  the  basement 
and  almost  blew  up  the  store  room  one 
hot  July  afternoon.  Her  father  had  de¬ 
fended  her  then,  too. 

“Mrs.  Wolfson’s  not  so  bad,”  her 
father  said.  “I  don’t  envy  Charlie  Wolf¬ 
son  having  a  wife  like  that,  but  she’s 
fun  at  parties.  I,  f(N'  one,  get  kind  of 
interested  in  her  stories.  She  can  make 
you  feel  you’re  really  in  the  theater.” 

( 


Her  father’s  voiee  went  on  but  it  was 
growing  dimmer,  fading  away  as  if  it 
were  disappearing  down  a  long  corri¬ 
dor.  .  .  . 

Of  course.  Miss  Broten,  well  have  to 
enroll  yon  in  our  studio  classes.  Not 
for  more  than  a  month,  two  at  the  out¬ 
side.  The  whole  raster  of  our  younger 
stars  had  to  undergo  at  least  a  few 
weeks  of  instruction— Annette  Funicello, 
Sandra  Dee,  the  whole  lot.  We’re  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  a  very  fine  older  actress 
on  our  teaching  staff,  a  Mrs.  Wolfson. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have 
known  her.  You  were  in  high  school,  I 
believe,  when  you  were  discovered. 
Somewhere  in  the  Middle  West? 

“I’d  like  you  to  help  clear  the  table,” 
her  mother’s  voice  said.  “Cathy— please 
—I’ve  already  asked  you  twice.  You  had 
that  look  on  your  face  again.” 

“Yes.  All  right,”  Cathy  said. 

“Last  night  you  were  so  excited  about 
some  spring  dance  at  the  high  school, 
we  couldn’t  shut  you  up,”  her  father 
said.  “You  haven’t  contributed  very- 
much  to  the  conversation  this  evening. 
Your  mother’s  right,  you  know.  In  a 
small  family  we  have  to  pull  together 
to  make  the  dinner  hour  pleasant  for 
evCTyone  concerned.  It’s  like  three  peo- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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SHORT  CUT  TO  COMFORT 
FOR  “UNCOMFORTABLE  DAYS" 
...BREVEEZ  BRIEF 


Neatestwaytoconfidence!  \llth  water¬ 
proof  panel  in  knit-to-fit  all  acetate 
tricot.  Pinless  fasteners.  White.  SI. 00. 


Chiseko  Shirai  Nguyen  Y  Lang 


VISITORS  from  abroad  are  in  the 
spotlight  this  month  as  Co-ed 
honors  tt*en-agers  from  Japan  and 
Vietnam. 

•  Chiseko  Shirai,  from  Japan,  was 
one  of  37  teen-agers  from  34  countries 
who  attended  the  1961  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  for  High 
Schools  in  New  York  Cit\’  on  March 
1  24.  Chiseko  and  the  other  students 
i  spent  three  months  in  this  country,  liv¬ 
ing  with  the  families  of  American  teen¬ 
agers  and  attending  American  schools. 
While  here,  they  were  guests  of  Schol¬ 
astic  Magazines  for  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Chiseko  is  17  years  old  and  a  junior 
in  high  school.  In  the  United  States, 
she  attended  Sayre  High  School  in 
Wyomissing.  Pa.,  where  her  favorite 
course  was  “Problems  of  Democ-racy.” 
In  Japan,  she  goes  to  Ashiya  High 
School  in  Ashi>  a-shi,  where  she  espe¬ 
cially  likes  studying  English. 

Chiseko  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Fonim  came  to  the  United  States 
late  in  December.  During  their  stay, 
they  had  a  chance  to  get  a  firsthand 
look  at  this  countr>’  and  its  ways.  In 
comparing  Japane.se  and  American 
schools,  Chiseko  says  she’s  found  tliat 
“U.S.  students  do  not  study  as  much 
as  Japanese  students.  They  have  much 
less  homework  and  they  spend  more 
time  riding  around  in  cars,” 

Chiseko’s  hobbies  include  playing  the 
piano,  collecting  picture  post  cards, 
reading,  skiing,  and  Japanese  dancing, 
j  She  eventually  wants  to  study  journal¬ 
ism.  “Then  I  want  to  travel  around 
the  world  to  write  what  I  see  with  my 
own  eyes,”  she  says.  Chiseko  adds  that 


she  found  the  American  people  to  be 
very  friendly,  “though  tliey  are  not  too 
interested  in  modem  Japan.” 

•  Nguyen  Y  Lang  from  Vietnam 
was  another  member  of  the  Forum 
who  learned  about  the  U,  S.  by  liv¬ 
ing  here— and  who,  in  turn,  shared 
her  views  and  traditions  with  her  new 
friends.  Y  Lang  attended  several  sch(K)ls 
in  this  country  and  likes  to  study  his¬ 
tory.  During  her  stay  here,  she  says  she 
found  that  “the  people  are  extremely 
hard  working.  That  explains  why 
America  is  such  a  rich  and  strong 
country.”  And,  she  adds,  “The  men 
aren’t  under  petticoat  government,  as 
I  thought.”  Y  Lang  calls  the  experience 
of  living  here,  “eye-opening  and  mind¬ 
stretching.”  When  she  returns  home, 
she  says  she  wants  “to  share  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  my  friends.  The  discus¬ 
sions  help  give  me  a  critical  mind.  I 
woidd  like  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  question  instead  of  ac'cepting 
what  I  hear  in  a  passive  way.” 

Y  Lang  was  born  in  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  North  Vietnam,  but  she  and 
her  family  moved  to  South  Vietnam  in 
1954.  Y  Lang’s  parents  are  teachers 
and  Y  Lang  also  hopes  to  follow  this 
profession.  Teachers  are  needed  in 
Vietnam,  she  reports,  and  since,  “I’m 
a  girl  and  have  patience,  this  career 
fits  me  particularly,”  she  says. 

Y  Lang’s  favorite  pastimes  include 
looking  up  words  in  dictionaries,  read¬ 
ing,  swimming,  water  ballet,  scouting 
—and  “eating  hot  dogs  and  ham¬ 
burgers.” 

Each  week  during  their  three-month 
stay,  some  of  the  delegates  t(M)k  part 
in  a  TV  series.  Young  Worlds  ’61. 
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Glamour  Job 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Strictly  Personal:  Carol  goes  to  bed 
every  night  by  9:30  or  10  p.m.  so  that 
she  can  look  and  be  peppy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  On  weekends,  she  cleans  her  apart¬ 
ment  thoroughly,  prepares  her  ward¬ 
robe  for  the  following  week— mends, 
washes,  and  irons.  She  also  gives  her¬ 
self  a  facial  and  a  manicure,  and  soaks 
in  a  warm  tub  for  hours.  Weekends  are 
extra  special  because  that’s  when  her 
graduate-student  husband  calls  her 
from  California.  Carol  has  been  work¬ 
ing  to  help  support  two,  but  Dick  ex¬ 
pects  to  land  a  good  paying  job  soon. 

How  She  Got  Where  She  Is:  Although 
she’s  only  25  years  old,  Carol  has  been 
training  for  her  work  for  10  years. 
While  a  student  at  Cooley  High  School 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  she  spent  payless 
summers  in  the  workshop  of  the  Board 
of  Education’s  Station  WDTR.  Here 
she  learned  the  techniques  of  radio¬ 
writing,  acting,  and  directing  pro¬ 
grams.  Her  mother  entered  her  picture 
in  a  statewide  talent  competition  as  top 
teen  announcer— and  Carol  won.  And 
is  she  glad  today  that  she  took  every 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  course  for 
which  she  could  find  time!  (She  has  just 
started  a  Family  sewing  lesson.)  De¬ 
spite  ambitious  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties,  Carol  chalked  up  straight  A’s  and 
won  a  full-tuition  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  summers 
during  her  high  school  years,  she 
studied  shorthand  and  typing  so  she 
could  work  in  a  bank  after  graduation 
for  that  nest  egg  to  pay  for  room  and 
board  at  college.  Once  there,  she 
majored  in  radio  and  TV. 

This  combination  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  paid  off  well.  In  1957  she 
married  a  Navy  man,  stationed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  it  was  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  that 
she  got  her  first  full-time  job  on 
WAVY-TV.  Housewives  liked  her  morn¬ 
ing  program  on  food  and  fashions. 
When  her  husband  was  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  up  north,  Carol  spent  about 
$1,000  commuting  to  New  York  on 
weekends  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
TV  stations.  Soon  she  became  a  regular 
on  the  Family  show. 

Any  Advice  for  Teen-agers?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Carol,  if  you  want  a  career  in 
TV,  get  a  broad  educational  back¬ 
ground;  be  willing  to  work  very  hard; 
and  study  speech.  Take  public  speak¬ 
ing  in  high  school;  if  no  such  course  is 
given,  do  outside  speech  work;  use  a 
tape  recorder  and  listen  to  yourself 
talk.  Don’t  mumble  or  use  slang. 

You’d  never  believe  it  to  hear  her 
calm,  friendly  voice  now,  but  until  she 
was  eight  years  old,  Carol  stuttered! 

—Claire  Gaucher 


Wonderful  changes  are  taking  place  at  this  age.  Reshaping  you  slowly,  gently  from 
the  inside  out.  One  day  soon  your  mirror  will  show  you  a  miracle.  A  full-fledged  woman! 


It’s  time  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at 
yourself.  Your  pretty  face  and  figure 
are  a  wonderful  beginning.  But  to 
make  the  most  of  them  you  must  cul¬ 
tivate  new  habits  of  personal  tidiness. 

Start  with  a  good  deodorant,  Arrid 
with  Perstop.*  Those  newly  awakened 
glands  buried  under  your  skin  can  cause 
trouble.  They  secrete  a  new  kind  of 
’nervous’  perspiration.  A  word,  a  glance, 
an  embarrassing  remark — and  your  un¬ 
derarms  are  dripping  wet.  Your  pet 
sweater’s  ruined! 

Used  daily,  Arrid  protects  you  right 
around  the  clock.  Keeps  your  underarms 
dry.  Stops  odor.  Arrid  is  fortified  with 
magic  ingredient  Perstop"’  .  .  .  special 
protection  for  the  growing  girl. 


Use  Arrid  to  be  sure! 


Nothing  protocta  liko  a  croam.  Rub 
Arrid  in— rub  perspiration  and 
odor  out! 

Arrid  protocts  dolhot.  Used  daily 
it  keeps  underarms  dry,  soft, 
sweet.  Stops  perspiration  stains. 
Arrid  stop*  odor  complotoly  I  Keeps 
you  shower-bath  fresh  for  24 
hours! 

Fortifiad  with  magic  Parstop,* 

Arrid  is  1  Vi  times 
as  effective  as  y 
all  leading 
deodorants 
tested. 


ARRID 
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Spring  ha$  $prung  and  fathiont  are 
floteering.  Gorgeous  garden  prints  splatter 
billowing  dresses.  In  blouse  circles ...  the 
handkerchief  square  motif  is  gayly  making 
the  rounds.  Captured  in  silk— with  rich,  floral 
hues— these  tops  can  be  mated  with  slimmed 
solid  pants  that  pick  up  the  blouse  color. 
An  attractive  duet  for  at-home  cha  cha 
sessions  and  parties.  As  for  headline  news: 
bonnetsful  of  flowers— tiny  and  tipped  forward 
—will  give  you  the  lead  in  any  fashion  parade! 


To  insure  a  real  smooth  victory— ia  flowery 
freshness,  too,  bathe  in  the  luxury  of  fragrant 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc.  After  a  wondeHully 
relaxing  drenching  in  a  warm  tub,  douse 
yourself  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  from 
top  to  toe.  You’ll  End  it  scents,  smooths,  clings 
more  lovingly  .  .  .  more  lastingly  than  costly 
cologne.  Leaves  your  skin  feeling  silky-soft 
and  flower-fresh  .  .  .  enveloped  in  a  lasting 
veil  of  fragrance. 


Morning  Glory!  To  keep 
your  underarms  fresh  ’n.  sweet 
while  you’re  deep  in  sleep  .  .  . 
use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc 
as  a  dry  deodorant  before  going 
to  bed.  It  acts  as  a  blotter  to 
absorb  excess  moisture.  Helps 
you  waken  fresh  as  u  daisy! 


Try  this  Stveet  Surprise  t  Every  time  you 
open  your  lingerie  drawer,  enjoy  the  sweet, 
garden-fresh  fragrance  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc  (that  you’ve  cleverly  sprinkled  into  little 
sachet  bags). Keeps  your  girdles, bras, panties 
and  what  not— deliciously  dainty! 


Inside  Tip!  Before  stashing  away  your  win¬ 
ter  footgear  (shoes,  slippers  and  storm  boots) 
—treat  them  to  a  spring  cleaning.  Generously 
sprinkle  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc  inside  ...  let  set .. .  then  ^  . 
wrap  each  pair  in  tissue  paper  ^  | 
and  store.  The  light,  airy,  floral 
talc  will  refreshen  them,  sweet- 
acent  them  —  for  next  winter’s^ 
trudging. 

CP. 


P.S.  Palm  Balm  (Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand 
Lotion)!  bringing  your  hands  because  of 
rough,  dry  skin?  Fret  no  more!  Here's  the 
score!  Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  nourish  your  thirsty  skin. 
It  quickly  penetrates  to  soften  and  silken 
with  never  a  trace  of  stickiness.  Leaves  your 
hands  handsomely  holdable. 


How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 


Evan  if  you're  not 
exactly  the  "green- 
thumb"  type,  spring  it 
likely  to  make  you 
yearn  to  tee  green 
things  growingl  Why 
not  try  a  backyard  gar¬ 
den,  a  window  box, 
or  even  on  indoor 
planter? 

At  a  start,  dig  into 
this  puxzle,  which  is 
full  of  gardening  terms 
(starred  words).  Count¬ 
ing  2  points  for  each 
correct  answer,  a  per¬ 
fect  score  is  160.  An¬ 
swers  are  on  page  54. 


ACROSS 


•  1.  A  root  which  is  an  annual  vegetable. 

•  5.  Peas  and  beans  are  a  seed _ 

•  9.  Evergreen  shrub  used  for  borders  and 

group  planting. 

10.  Leaks  out  slowly. 

12.  Exclamation  of  triumph. 

13.  Bums  the  surface  of. 

15.  Carpenter’s  tool. 

*17.  A  watering  _  is  a  helpful 

garden  implement. 

18.  Groups  of  persons  who  play  a  sport 
together. 

19.  Use  the  eyes. 

20.  Railroad  (abbr.). 

21.  For  example  (abbr.  for  “exempli 
gratia”). 

*22.  Famous  Biblical  garden. 

25.  Branches  of  learning  in  colleges. 

27.  Behold! 

28.  In  this  way. 

29.  Pointed  rod  on  which  meat  is  roasted 
over  a  fire. 

31.  Borders  on  garments. 

34.  American  League  (abbr.). 

35.  To  a  higher  place. 

36.  An  opening  between  mountains.  ' 

*38.  Cooking _ ,  like  chives  and  pars¬ 

ley,  can  Ik*  grown  indoors  in  winter. 

43.  Florida  (abbr.). 

44.  East  Northeast  (abbr.). 

*45.  Bulb  which  comes  out  in  early  sum¬ 
mer. 

46.  Take  part  in  a  play. 

47.  Made  gentle,  as  animab. 

*49.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  to  the 

-  and  west  of  the  garden. 

i  51.  Communists. 

I  52.  Female  sheep. 


DOWN 


*  1.  This  tender  summer  and  fall  vegetable 

should  be  planted  when  apple  blos¬ 
soms  appear. 

2.  Editor  (abbr.). 

*  3.  Heal  land  for  a  flower  bed  or  vege¬ 

table  patch  sloTCS  gently  to  the _ 

*  4.  Important  gardening  plant. 

*  5.  Bulblike  undergrountl  stem  of  such 

plants  as  the  crocus. 

6.  Betsy _ ,  maker  of  first  Ameri¬ 

can  flag. 

7.  Ounce  (abbr.). 

*  8.  Green  vegetable,  the  early  variety  of 

which  comes  out  in  the  summer. 

*  9.  Swiss  _  b  a  variety  of  beet 

whose  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
or  for  salad. 

*11.  _  William  is  a  biennial  flower. 

12.  Frequently  used  measure  of  land. 

14.  Anti-aircraft  (abbr.). 

16.  Parts  of  the  body. 

23.  Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  _ 

Whitney. 

*24.  The  forget-  48  Down-  _  is  a 

biennial  flower. 

*2.5.  Potash  is  found  in  wood _ 

26.  Fish  eggs. 

*29.  The  blue  _  is  a  well-known 

garden  flower. 

*•30.  Egg- _  is  a  fruit  vegetable. 

*32.  Tnis  keeps  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
keeps  weeds  down. 

■  33.  Popular  word  for  a  brief  quarrel. 

*37.  Hardy  vegetables  are  planted  when 
this  tree  is  in  blixrm. 

*38.  Cultivated  and  weeded  with  an  im¬ 
portant  garden  implement. 

39.  Finishes. 

40.  Rhode  Island  (abbr.). 

*41.  Needed  phosphorus  can  be  purchased 
as _ meal. 

42.  This  makes  for  a  white  Christmas. 

4.3.  Source  of  lx>dy  energy. 

48.  Myself. 

50.  Second  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

My  score _ 


1 


1 

1 
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Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.I  Sounds  mighty 
exciting  to  our  50th  state,  whose 
teen-agers  rate  foods  with  sweet-tooth 
'  appeal  just  as  high  as  continental  U.  S. 
teen-agers  do.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
lies  in  these  two  popular  recipes,  one 
made  with  pineapple,  the  other  with 
bananas,  favorite  ingredients  in  the 
Island  State.  Winona  Yoshikana  of  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  sent  Co-ed  this  recipe  for  Aloha 
Pineapple  Squares. 

Aloha  Pineapple  Squares 
IV^  cups  sifted  flour 
1  rup  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  rup  rolled  oats 
Vi  rup  shortening 
Vi  rup  sugar 
2  tablespoons  rornstarrh 
2  rups  rrushed  pineapple  with  juire 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juire 


Prepare  a  crumb  mixture  from  the  flour, 
brown  sugar,  salt,  oats,  and  shortening.  Cut 
fat  into  dry  ingredients,  using  blenders  or 
two  knives.  Put  a  layer  of  this  mixture  on 
the  bottom  of  a  flat  pan  15"  x  10"  x  2". 
Combine  the  X  cup  sugar,  cornstarch,  pine¬ 
apple,  and  lemon  juice.  Cook  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  becomes  clear.  Spoon  a  layer  of  pine¬ 
apple  sauce  on  the  crumb  mixture  and  cover 
the  sauce  with  another  layer  of  crumbs. 
Bake  at  375  degrees  for  about  15  minutes, 
or  until  brown.  Let  cool  thoroughly,  then 
cut  into  squares. 

Surprise  Mom  or  friends  with  a  real 
Hawaiian  lunch,  the  main  dish  for  which 
is  a  banana  omeletl  Serve  with  a  tropi¬ 
cal  fruit  salad,  including  pineapple,  red 
apples,  mandarin  oranges,  grapes,  and 
miniature  marshmallows— another  sug¬ 
gestion  from  Winona  Yoshikana. 

Banana  Omelet 

Vi  rup  fre«h  bread  crumbs 
Vi  rup  light  rrram 

3  egg  yolks,  beaten  until  thirk  and 
lemon-colored 
teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

1  cup  chopped  bananas 

3  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 


2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Soak  the 
crumbs  in  the  cream  for  5  minutes.  Fold  in 
egg  yolks,  salt,  sugar,  vanilLt,  and  then  the 
bananas.  Fold  in  egg  whites.  Melt  butter 
in  a  9"  skillet;  turn  the  mixture  into  it. 
Bake  10  minutes  or  until  puffed  and  deli¬ 
cately  brown.  Sprinkle  nutmeg  over  top. 
Serves  4  to  6. 

If  you  have  a  recipe  that's  typical  of 
the  region  in  which  you  live,  send  it  to 
“Recipes  L.S.A.”  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  Street,  IVew  York  .36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  recipe  source — Mom's  memory,  a 
cookbook  (name,  author,  and  pub¬ 
lisher),  or  whatever.  Co-ed  will  pay  $1 
for  every  recipe  used  in  this  column. 


What  a  Girl  Must  Know 

Mrs.  Carohne  K.  Simon,  New  York 
Secretary  of  State,  recently  broke  down 
into  four  categories  just  what  every 
woman  should  know.  Speaking  before 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Nurses,  Mrs.  Simon  said: 

“There  are  four  things  a  woman  needs 
to  know.  She  needs  to  know  how  to  look 
like  a  girl,  act  like  a  lady,  think  like  a 
man,  and  work  like  a  dog.” 


In  just  15  Days  see  how  invisible 


“Ice”  helps  improve  touchy  skin  that 

breaks  out*..  .af  any  age 


$1 


Follow  New  15-Day 
Complexion  Timetable 


—without  costly  facials,  messy  '"cover  up*  creams 
and  lotions  or  complicated  skin  treatments. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Report) — Science 
developed  pharmaceutical  ice  to  meet 
today’s  biggest  skin  problem — over- 
active  oil  glands.  As  excess  oil  fills 
pores,  it  hardens  into  comedones — 
blackheads  and  whiteheads — 
stretches  and  enlarges  pores— invites 
breaking  out  and  “flare  ups.” 

Massaged  into  skin  Ice-O-Derm® 
rolls  out  “fatty”  masses  not  removed 
by  soap  or  ordinary  cleansing  creams. 

It  clears  out  excess  oil  and  helps 
tighten  enlarged  pores.  It  protects 
skin  all  day  from  dust  and  dirt  with 
invisible  medication — holds  in  nat¬ 
ural  moisture.  “Ice”  stimulates  circu¬ 
lation.  Ice-O-Derm  is  the  scientific 
new  wonder-way  to  better  skin  care. 


♦Due  to  overactive 
oil  glands  in  skin. 


At  your  favorite 
Toitetrie*  Section 


1ST  5  DAYS: 

Your  first  “ice”  treatment 
starts  to  rid  poresof  black¬ 
heads  within  minutes — 
medication  helps  keep 
skin  from  breaking  out — 
special  astringents  tight¬ 
en  enlarged  pores.  Result: 
Clearer,  smoother  skin. 

2ND  5  DAYS: 

Now  you  may  see  how 
Ice-O-Derm’s  invisible 
shield  has  held  in  mois¬ 
ture — protected  skin  from 
wrinkling  sun,  wind  and 
steam  heat.  Result:  Softer, 
moister  skin. 

3RD  5  DAYS: 

As  “ice”  stimulates  circu¬ 
lation  your  skin  is  nour¬ 
ished  from  beneath.  See 
how  it’s  improving.  Re¬ 
sult:  Fresher,  healthier 
looking  skin. 
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THE  WST 
DIEFEREIES 
IN  THE  TEEi 

A  girl  of  12  received  a  Christmas 
|>res(‘nt  of  $25  from  a  relative.  Fler 
mother  refused  to  let  her  8p«*nd  it, 
however,  saying  she  would  merely 
M  aste  it  on  trivialities.  hen  can 
I  spend  it?”  the  girl  askcnl.  hen 
you  are  16,”  the  mother  replied. 
Mollified,  the  girl  sat  down  to 
make  a  list  of  what  she  would  buy 
when  she  had  her  money.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  burst  into  tears.  “The 
whole  list’s  wasted,”  she  sobbed. 
‘*1  won’t  want  at  16  what  I  want 
now.  Now  I’ll  have  to  find  a  16- 
year-old  and  ask  her  what  she’d 
iuiy  with  $25.” 

It  is  true  that  the  teens  create  their 
own  gulfs  every  single  year.  Sixteen 
is  nothing  like  fifteen.  Seventeen 
changes  again.  And  eighteen  looks 
hack  with  amazement  on  seventeen’s 
carefree  outlook. 

Some  time  during  these  formative 
years,  many  girls  make  up  their  minds 
to  try  a  most  popular  product: 
Tampax.  What  motivates  them?  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  netvly  acquired  ma¬ 
turity  of  viewpoint. 

When  you  consider  how  many  of  j 
your  own  friends  use  Tampax'*,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  nothing  strange 
or  unnatural  about  internal  sanitary 
protection.  In  fact,  by  absorbing  in¬ 
ternally,  Tampax  prevents  odor,  chaf¬ 
ing,  irritation,  embarrassment.  Far 
smaller  than  an  external  pad,  Tampax 
is  easy  to  dispose  of,  convenient  to 
carry.  And  it  gives  complete  freedom 
of  action. 

Some  day  you,  too,  will  almost 
surely  graduate  to  Tampax  .  .  .  just 
as  you  graduated  to  lipstick  and  high 
heels.  For  every  Tampax  user  main¬ 
tains  firmly  that  Tampax  is  a  better 
way;  not  just  different — better! 

T A  AA  D  A  V  Incorporated, 

Palmer,  Mass. 
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On 


WHAT  IS  YOl  R  MOST  IMPORTANT 
GOAI.  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

To  get  good  grades  and  to  excel  aca> 
demically;  to  learn  to  get  along  with 
others  and  to  have  many  friends — these 
were  the  two  goals  listed  by  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  you  as  your  “most  important.” 

Many  of  you  stressed  the  importance 
of  being  a  well-rounded  Individual,  of 
working  to  the  best  of  your  ability  in 
everything  you  do.  You  looked  toward 
the  future  and  cited  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  that  future  right  now. 
Some  of  you  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  your  efforts  to  do  your 
best;  others  regretfully  reported  being 
sidetracked  by  giving  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  cars,  activities,  or  social  life. 

Here  is  how  you  put  it  in  your  letters: 

When  I  entered  high  school,  I  set 
high  grades  and  the  honor  roll  as  my 
ultimate  goals.  These  I  achieved.  How¬ 
ever,  I  soon  set  a  higher  and  more  sig¬ 
nificant  goal:  that  of  doing  my  best  in 
everything  I  attempted  to  do.  I  have 
finally  realized  that  the  top  grades  are 
not  nearly  as  important  as  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  resulting  from  knowing  that  my 
best  effort  has  been  put  forth.  In  my 
opinion,  many  other  students  would 
have  a  more  successful  high  school  ca¬ 
reer  if  they,  too,  realized  that  good 
grades  aren’t  the  only  goal. 

Sally  Roymar 

Wast  Salam  (Wit.)  H.  S. 

My  most  important  goal  in  high 
school  is  to  better  myself  for  the  future. 
Since  high  school  is  the  gateway  to 
adulthood,  it  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  start.  I  feel  that  the  guidance  and 
educational  opportunities  offered  in 
high  school  will  help  me  meet  my  fu¬ 
ture  undertakings  with  self-confidence 
and  poise.  If  a  person  is  well-prepared, 
good  grades,  popularity,  and  other 
goals  can  be  achieved  more  readily. 

Eilaan  Marr 

Winthrop  Jr.  H.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  me,  the  most  important  goal  in 
high  school  is  the  long,  slow,  and  often 
painful,  process  of  growth.  Popularity, 
good  grades,  and  athletic  achievements 


are  not  ends  in  themselves.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  an  A  is  the  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  you  are  doing  your 
best.  More  important  than  a  host  of 
casual  friends  is  the  ability  to  be  polite 
and  kind  to  everyone.  When  you  leave 
high  school,  you  leave  to  face  the  wofld 
as  an  adult,  and  this  is  my  goal-rto 
achieve  maturity. 

Jeyco  S«vy 

Nuttoll  H.  S. 

Lookout,  W.  Vo. 

I  don’t  care  about  winning  honors 
or  being  the  most  popular.  I  just  wan* 
people  to  like  me  for  the  way  I  am. 

Judith  Hampton 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Christian  H.  S. 

I  think  we  are  in  school  to  learn, 
which  means  the  focus  should  be  on 
getting  good  grades.  Extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  should  not  be  forgotten  entirely, 
nor  should  friends.  We  can  get  the  most 
out  of  high  school  by  being  friendly, 
participating  in  worthwhile  activities, 
and  showing  a  genuine  desire  to  learn. 

Chrittino  Root 
Solkirk,  N.  Y. 

To  become  an  all-around  person  is 
my  most  important  goal  in  high  school. 
Also,  to  get  good  grades  without  being 
a  grind  is  desirable. 

GayU  Gay 

Glovorvillo,  S.  C. 

Mentally,  I’d  like  to  gain  more  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  subjects  and  be  able  to 
understand  them  more  clearly.  Socially, 
I’d  like  to  know  more  about  how  people 
act  and  how  to  keep  friendships.  These 
are  the  goals  I’d  like  to  achieve  in  high 
school. 

Gail  Nakamura 

Kahuku  (Oahu,  Hawaii)  H.  S. 

Like  everyone  in  high  school,  I  want 
to  make  good  grades  and  obtain  a  good 
education.  But  my  highest  goal  is  to 
leam  the  rules  of  good  citizenship  so 
that  I  will  be  a  better  citizen  for  my 
country  tomorrow. 

Linda  Faye  Grimes 
Richardsville  H.  $. 

_ _ Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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^'High  School  Goals^^ 


It  s  very  easy  to  “float  along”  in  high 
school  and  not  do  the  very  best  you 
can,  but  it’s  a  real  challenge  to  have 
good  grades  and  to  take  part  in  activi¬ 
ties  that  will  make  you  a  better  person. 
Since  it  is  getting  harder  to  enter  col¬ 
leges,  I  must  be  ready  with  good  grades 
and  a  good  record  all  the  way  through 
high  school. 

Alan  Mathis 
Enid,  Okla. 

My  most  important  goal  in  high 
school  is  to  be  in  numerous  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities.  I  like  to  be  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  make  new  friends.  ' 

Having  friends  helps  in  many  ways. 
One  can  always  use  a  helping  hand,  no 
matter  what  one’s  vocation  in  life  may 
be.  There  is  nothing  so  important  as 
having  a  good  friend. 

Barry  Walpew 

Winthrop  Jr.  H.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  freshman 
year,  1  thought  that  getting  my  diplo¬ 
ma  was  the  only  reason  I  went  to  high 
school.  Now  I  know  diflFerently.  It  isn’t 
the  diploma,  the  good  grades,  or  the 
offices  I  hold  each  year.  It  isn’t  the 
sports,  the  fun,  or  the  many  activities. 
All  of  these  make  our  schooling  more 
enjoyable,  but  the  real  goal  should  be 
to  receive  as  much  education  and  to 
acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  possible. 

The  many  activities  add  to  educa¬ 
tion,  but  our  job  is  to  obtain  tlie  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  our  lifeline  to  the  future. 

John  Tremain 

West  Salem  (Wis.)  H.  S. 


do  not  build  schools  so  that  some  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  the  most  popular  or  the 
“biggest  wheels.”  All  goals,  from  foot¬ 
ball  to  public  speaking,  should  be  sec¬ 
ondary.  True,  they  are  important,  but 
they  sfmuld  never  outrank  English, 
math,  and  history. 

James  M.  Graham 
Detroit,  Mich. 

My  most  important  goal  is  to  learn 
to  hve  with  others.  All  other  goals  lead 
up  to  this. 

Bobby  Rogers 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Christian  H.  S. 

My  goal  in  high  school  is  to  get  a 
good  education.  I  will  need  this  educa¬ 
tion  in  later  life,  both  to  get  in  college 
and  to  get  a  good  job  so  I  can  support 
a  family.  My  parents  are  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  reach  my  goal  and  I  will 
reach  it  only  by  working  hard  now. 

John  Gibbs 

Christian  Brothers  Academy 

Lincroft,  N.  J. 

The  main  goal  in  high  school  should 
be  to  acquire  knowledge.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  receive  good  grades,  but  this  is 
not  always  a  sign  of  intelligence. 

John  Caton 
Comanche  (Tex.)  H.  S. 


When  I  first  started  out  in  school, 
my  goal  was  to  be  a  very  good  student. 
I  started  to  enjoy  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  more  than  studying,  though,  so 
my  grades  went  down.  I  also  wanted  to 
be  an  athletic  star,  but  didn’t  make  it 
because  I  wanted  a  car,  so  I  went  to 
work  and  quit  the  team. 

I  have  only  myself  to  blame  for  not 
getting  what  I  wanted  out  of  school. 

Bill  Kinnay 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

The  most  important  goal  should  be 
to  acxjuire  an  education.  Communities 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  DALMA¬ 
TIANS  (Buena  Vista.  Art  Direction 
and  Production  Design  by  Ken  Ander¬ 
son.) 

Walt  Disney  and  his  staff  of  artists 
are  at  their  best  in  this  featxure-length 
cartoon  stemming  from  Dodie  Smith’s 
witty  book.  When  Pongo,  a  male  Dal¬ 
matian  in  London,  decides  it’s  time  for 
his  human  pet  to  marry,  he  selects  a 
very  attractive  young  lady  whose  dog 
is  a  very  attractive  female  Dalmatian 
named  Perdita.  All  goes  well  after  the 
double  weddings;  and  everyone  is 
pleased  when  Perdita  gives  birth  to 
fifteen  of  the  cutest  puppies  you  ever 
saw.  Then  the  plot  thickens.  There’s 
an  attempted  “dognap”  and  a  rescue 
that  becomes  an  exciting  and  hilarious 
parody  on  the  well-known  spy-and- 
chase  movies.  A  delightful  film. 

MISTY  (20th  Century-Fox.  Produced  by 
Robert  B.  Radnitz.  Directed  by  James 
B.  Clark.) 

This  is  not  just  another  movie  about 
a  boy  and  his  horse.  It’s  a  superior  film 
about  a  boy  (played  to  perfection  by 
David  Ladd)  and  his  young  sister 
(Pam  Smith)  and  the  wise,  loving 
grandparents  with  whom  these  orphans 
live  (Arthur  O’Connell,  Anne  Seymour), 
and  some  wild  horses,  two  in  particular 
that  are  “gentled”  by  the  boy  and  girl. 

Beautifully  photographed  in  color  in 
and  around  Chincoteague,  Virginia, 
where  the  story  based  on  Marguerite 
Henry’s  book  is  set,  the  picture  has 
many  exciting  scenes  showing  the 
brother  and  sister  “gentling”  their 
horses.  (Grandpa  prefers  “gentling”  to 
breaking  horses;  it  takes  longer,  but  the 
results  are  better.) 

Misty  is  a  film  for  moviegoers  of  all 
ages.  Why  not  give  your  parents  a  treat 
and  take  them  with  you  when  you  go? 

— PkiLip  T.  Hartung 
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Pink  Is  the  Color 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

pie  rowing  a  boat.  If  we  were  a  larger 
family,  you  could  dream  to  your  heart’s 
content.  As  it  is,  you’d  better  perk  up, 
as  your  mother  says.  I  mean  it.”  her 
father  added,  and  Cathy  noticed  that  he 
looked  unusually  solemn, 

“Did  you  decide  whom  you  were 
taking  to  the  dance?”  her  mother  asked. 
“Bud,  of  course,  expects  you  to  ask  him. 
You  always  do  take  him  to  the  dances 
when  they’re  girl-ask-boy  affairs.” 

“Tab,”  Cathy  said  dreamily.  She  had 
put  dosMi  her  fork  again. 

“Tab?  W’ho’s  Tab?”  her  father  said. 
“That’s  a  name  1  haven’t  heard  around 
here  before.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
stranger  in  my  own  family!” 

“On  Friday,”  her  mother  said,  “we’re 
going  downtown  and  buy  you  a  dress 
for  that  dance,  and  I’ll  telephone  Bud 
myself  if  you  don’t.  I  think  we  ’ll  get 
something  in  pink.  Organza  over  taffeta, 
if  they  have  it.  We’ll  go  to  Scheune- 
mann’s,  and  your  father  can  drive  us 
home  afterwards.” 

“Be  glad  to,”  her  father’s  voice  said— 
but  it  was  growing  fainter. 

Now.  Just  stand  over  there.  Miss 
Brown.  Yes,  that's  dandy.  Next  to  Mr. 


Hunter.  Put  your  arm  around  her.  Tab. 
Don’t  be  afraid.  We’ve  got  a  pretty 
valuable  piece  of  property  there.  Now 
both  of  you  just  bend  down  slowly  and 
place  both  palms  firmly  into  the  wet 
cement.  There!  Nothing  to  it! 

“Don’t  you  think  pink  would  be 
nice?”  her  mother  asked. 

Cathy  looked  up  from  the  table.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  staring  at  her, 

“I  was  talking  about  the  dress,  Cath¬ 
erine.  I  asked  you  if  you  didn’t  think 
pink  would  be  nice,”  her  mother  said 
firmly. 

jFrom  the  expression  on  her  mother’s 
face,  Cathy  realized  that  she  had  said 
it  before. 

.A.S  the  streetcar  rounded  Summit  hill, 
the  whole  city  suddenly  spread  out  be¬ 
low  them— the  river,  the  streets,  and  the 
gray  towers  with  their  rowed  office 
windows  gleaming  gold  in  the  sunset. 
The  curving,  distant  Mississippi  looked 
like  a  rosy  ribbon  lacing  in  and  out  of 
the  gray,  muddy  streets  beneath  the 
office  towers. 

“I  think  April  is  getting  warmer,” 
Cathy’s  mother  said  beside  her.  “When 
I  was  a  girl  your  age,  it  seemed  that 
winter  lasted  much  longer  than  now.” 


The  streetcar  jerked  to  a  sudden  stop 
and  Cathy  placed  her  mittened  hands 
on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  them 
to  steady  herself.  An  old  woman 
climbed  the  iron  steps  of  the  streetcar 
painfully.  She  was  not  wearing  a  hat, 
and  in  her  arms  she  carried  a  discolored 
paper  shopping  bag,  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes  showing  next  to  the  orange  box 
of  Tide  at  the  top. 

“Poor  woman,”  Cathy’s  mother  said 
beside  her,  thoughtfully. 

Now,  Miss  Broten,  you’ll  be  playing 
the  role  of  the  Princess  but,  of  course, 
she’s  aged  in  her  exile.  She’s  practically 
an  old  woman.  All  that  she  managed 
to  escape  with  from  Russia  has  long  ago 
been  pawned  or  stolen  She’s  wandering, 
half-forgetting  that  she  IS  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  the  Czar— that  she 
is  Anastasia  Romanoff.  It’s  only  by  the 
way  she  walks  into  camera  focus  that 
the  audience  knows  she  has  still  re¬ 
tained  some  of  her  lost  pride.  Your  co- 
star,  Yul  Brynner,  is  waiting  in  a  taxi 
outside  the  old  church.  Inside,  Russian 
voices  are  raised  in  the  traditional  Rus¬ 
sian  Easter  chants.  It’s  these  services 
that  have  drawn  Aruistasia  halfway 
across  Paris.  She  clutches  her  shawl 
about  her.  She  is  wearing  tennis  shoes. 
She  straightens  her  shoulders  as  the 
cluinting,  powerful  voices  grow  louder, 
clearer  to  her  as  she  draws  closer  to  the 
church.  Yul  leans  forward  in  the  taxi, 
recognizing  the  lost  Princess  by  her 
straight  shoulders,  by  her  raised,  listen¬ 
ing,  noble  head! 

“I  said  don’t  you  think  pink  would  be 
appropriate,  Cathy?”  her  mother’s  voice 
repeated.  “I  asked  you  twice.” 

“I’d  like  a  royal  purple  dress.” 

“With  your  olive  skin  and  brown 
hair?” 

Now!  You  are  in  the  church.  Yul  has 
left  the  taxi  and  watches  you  stand 
almost  like  a  peasant  in  the  hack  of  the 
reverent  crowd.  You  face  the  altar.  Ten¬ 
tatively,  he  plucks  at  your  shawl,  ready 
to  catch  you  if  xyou  suddenly  faint  from 
surprise  when  you  turn  to  see  him, 
when  you  recognize  him  suddenly  as 
one  of  yotir  father’s  officers.  You  turn 
slowly.  Recognition  slotcly,  very  slowly 
brightens  your  face.  You  smile.  From 
the  ragged  shawl  you  extend  a  hand,  no 
longer  white  as  it  used  to  be,  the  hand 
of  a  Princess,  hut  tvith  the  gesture  of  a 
Princess  all  the  same.  Kneeling,  Yul 
kisses  it.  He  has  found  you.  The  lost 
Anastasia.  He,  too,  remembers  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  great  court  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Your  face  wears  an  expression  of  inde¬ 
scribable  joy. 

“It’s  St.  Peter  Street,”  her  mother’s 
voice  said.  “I’ve  told  you  twice.  We’d 
better  get  off.” 

Cathy  followed  her  mother  down  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Pink  Is  the  Color 

(Continued  from  paf’e  50) 

aisle  of  the  streetcar.  The  old  woman 
was  staring  at  the  busy,  downtown 
crowd  on  the  street,  her  shopping  bag 
on  her  lap.  She  did  not  look  up  as 
Cathy  and  her  mother  went  by. 

“I  think  we’ll  go  to  Scheunemann’s,” 
her  mother  said.  “The  Junior  Miss  De¬ 
partment  always  seems  to  have  your 
size. 

“Why  are  you  walking  in  that  peculiar 
way,  Catherine?”  her  mother  said. 

Cathy  let  her  shoulders  slump  and 
followed  her  mother  through  the  re¬ 
volving  doors  with  SCHEUNEMANN- 
MANNHEIMER  printed  on  them. 

“W'e’ll  go  up  in  the  escalator,”  her 
mother  said.  “I  hate  crowded  elevators.” 

Cathy  followed  her  mother  onto  the 
moving  stairs  and  stood  watching  the 
crowds  on  the  main  floor  growing  small¬ 
er  and  smaller.  She  straightened  her 
shoulders  again  as  she  stood  behind  her 
mother.  She  was  at  the  palace,  climbing 


the  marble  stairs.  Yul  waited  at  the  top. 

“Here  we  are,”  her  mother  said. 

Cathy  followed  her  past  the  manne¬ 
quins  dressed  in  evening  gowns,  past 
the  long  glass  cases  filled  with  white 
gloves,  rhinestone  bracelets  and  tiaras. 

“Something  in  pink,”  her  mother  said 
to  a  smiling  salesclerk.  “Size  ten.  Or¬ 
ganza  over  taffeta  was  what  we  had 
in  mind.” 

You’ll  need  twelve  or  thirteen  ball 
gowns,  of  course.  Our  best  designer, 
Edith  Head,  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 
She’s  bringing  some  rough  sketches.  The 
idea  is  to  see  which  one  you  choose.  It’s 
you,  the  star  of  the  picture,  whom  we 
want  to  please. 

“That’ll  do,”  her  mother  said.  “You 
can  take  the  dress  off,  Cathy.  It’s  just 
right.  Not  too  low  in  the  neck  and  the 
waitstline  fits.  We’ll  charge  it  and  take 
it  with  us,”  she  said  to  the  waiting 
salesclerk.  “Just  put  it  on  my  account— 
Mrs.  Roger  Brown,  324  Niles  Street. 

“I  think  Bud  will  like  that  dress, 
don’t  you,  Cathy?”  her  mother  said. 
“You’ll  be  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  dance. 

“Isn’t  that  sunset  lovely!”  her  mother 
said  when  they  were  outside  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  again.  “I  do  think  this  town 
is  absolutely  at  its  best  in  late  after¬ 
noon.  Of  course  it’s  chilly  now,  but  it’ll 
be  really  spring  before  we  know  it.  Are 
you  dressed  warmly  enough,  dear?” 

She  shivered.  She  drew  the  satin  stole 
of  her  pink  hostess  gotvn  tighter  around 
her  thin  shotdders.  The  great  house  be¬ 
hind  her  glowed  in  the  Paris  sunset.  In 
the  garden  where  she  walked  the  winter 
leaves  were  lightly  powdered  with 
snow. 


that  underarm  deodorants  can’t  give. 


Women  use  the  special  deodorant 
Quest  to  destroy  odors  on  sanitary  nap¬ 
kins.  But  women  also  have  a  day  in,  day 
out  problem  that  calls  for  Quest  where 
underarm  deodorants  aren’t  suitable 
and  may  be  unsafe. 

For  intimate  daily  use  Quesi’  is  gentle, 
bland— non-irritating  to  sensitive 
tissues.  Quest  contains  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  deodorizer  that  clings  and  protects 
for  hours. 

For  use  on  sanitary  napkins.  Quest  is 
soft,  absorbent.  It  is  drying— relieves 
irritation,  chafing  and  itching.  And  it’s 
neat  to  use.  Use  Quest  before  going  out 
—on  certain  days  and  every  day— at  all 
drug  and  toiletry  counters. 


The  One  Deodorant 
Only  For  Women 

Women  need  special  protection 


“Bud  called  you  three  times  last  eve¬ 
ning,”  her  mother  said.  “Of  course,  he’s 
waiting  for  you  to  ask  him  to  the  dance. 

I  don’t  like  to  think  of  you  keeping  that 
nice  boy  on  tenterhooks,  even  if  he  is 
a  neighbor.  He  seems  like  one  of  the 
family  to  me  You’re  not  being  polite 
to  him.” 

He’s  called  you  three  times.  Miss,  her 
maid,  Olson,  said. 

Tell  him  that  I  can’t  see  him  now, 
Olson,  she  said.  I  have  the  new  role  to 
study.  You  know  I  need  to  be  alone 
while  I’m  preparing  a  new  role. 

But  he’s  here  now,  the  maid  said. 

Let  him  come  in,  she  said  slowly.  She 
rested  a  hand  on  the  statue,  turning  her 
glance  to  the  opened  French  windows 
of  the  gray  stone  house.  She  could  see 
him  walking  quickly  down  the  garden 
path,  hurrying  towards  her.  He  wore  a 
blue  suit— his  best  suit,  she  noticed,  and 
she  reminded  herself  not  to  smile. 

I  called  you  three  times.  Bud  said. 

I’ve  been  busy. 

You  can't  shut  yourself  up  like  a  her¬ 
mit  fust  because  you’re  an  actress!  he 
said.  You  haven’t  seen  anyone  for 
months.  Your  maid  told  me  so.  I’m  wor¬ 
ried  about  you,  Cathy.  You  can’t  just 
go  from  one  picture  to  another  without 
a  rest.  You  need  someone  like  me  to 
make  you  see  things  the  way  they  really 
are. 

Remember  when  you  had  German 
measles,  Cathy?  Bud  said,  and  I  came 
over  every  afternoon  to  read  to  you? 

She  turned  away  from  him,  looking 
at  the  house,  hut  he  kept  talking,  his 
voice  loud  as  it  always  had  been. 

Remember  when  you  banged  your 
knee  at  the  skating  rink,  Cathy,  and  I 
carried  you  all  the  way  home?  Remem¬ 
ber  when  you  wrote  me  that  goofy  note 
at  school  about  how  you  were  going 
to  run  away  to  New  York  and  get  in 
some  acting  school  and  I  finally  talked 
you  out  of  it? 

Remember  the  Halloween  dance, 
Cathy,  when  we  did  the  Charleston  and 
everybody  on  the  dance  floor  stopped  to 
watch  us  and  then  they  applauded?  We 
had  fun  at  that  dance,  didn’t  we? 

“I  do  think  you  ought  to  decide 
whom  you’re  taking  to  that  dance,”  her 
mother’s  voice  said  beside  her. 

They  were  entering  the  elevator.  It 
was  her  father’s  office  building,  and  the 
elevator  man  took  the  toothpick  out  of 
his  mouth  and  nodded  to  her  mother 
and  winked  at  Cathy.  Then  he  put  the 
toothpick  back  in  his  mouth  and  chewed 
on  it  slowly. 

“Ten,  please,”  her  mother  said.  The 
elevator  rose  slowly. 

Remember  when  I  asked  you  to  go 
steady?  Bud  said.  (But  it  seemed  now 
as  if  he  were  really  in  the  elevator  be- 
I  side  her.)  7  told  you  then  that  I  wanted 
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to  look  after  you.  Anybody  as  dumb  as 
you  has  to  have  some  guy  to  tell  her 
when  she  was  dreaming  and  when  she 
wasn’t.  I  told  you  you  needed  somebody 
practical  like  me,  and  yott  agreed. 

Remember  when  I  first  kissed  you? 
Bud  said.  You’d  never  been  kissed  be¬ 
fore.  I  knew  then  that  you  were  my  girl 
and  you  knew  it  too.  You  told  me  so. 
You  got  that  dreamy  look  on  your  face 
and  then  I  asked  you  to  go  steady  and 
you  said  you  would. 

The  elevator  stopped;  the  door  was 
slowly  opened  for  them. 

Cathy  followed  her  mother  into  the 
typewriter,  click-clacking  noise  of  the 
office.  She  stood  straighter,  thinking  of 
Bud  walking  beside  her,  holding  her 
hand  protectively. 

“Here  we  are,”  her  mother  said. 

Her  father’s  receptionist.  Miss  Olson, 
nodded  to  her  mother  and  smiled  at 
Cathy.  “You  can  go  right  in,  Mrs. 
Brown,”  Miss  Olson  said.  “Mr.  Browm 
said  he  was  expecting  you.” 

Cathy  followed  her  mother  down  the 
aisle  past  the  rowed  desks.  Her  father’s 
office  was  at  the  back.  She  could  see 
him  get  up  from  his  desk  as  they  ap¬ 
proached,  and  he  smiled  at  them  and 
held  open  the  glass  door  with  R.  C. 
BROWN  in  gold  letters  on  it  as  they 


“It’s  a  bit  too  pink,  isn’t  it?”  Cathy’s 
father  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  so,”  her  mother 
said.  “It’s  the  girl’s  color,  after  all,  with 
her  dark  hair.  And  she  likes  it.” 

“Do  you  like  it,  Cathy?”  her  father 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  decide  whom  you’re  taking 
to  the  dance  finally?"  her  mother  said. 

“Bud,”  Cathy  said. 

“Well,  at  last!”  her  mother  said,  put¬ 
ting  the  dress  back  into  its  box. 

“We’re  going  steady  after  all,”  Cathy 
said.  “I  guess  we’ll  probably  be  mar¬ 
ried  by  the  time  he  finishes  college. 
That’s  what  Bud  says  anyway.” 

“You  mean  that  now  we’ve  got  to  go 
through  four  years  of  your  dreaming 
about  Bud!’’  her, father  said. 

“Very  probably,”  Cathy’s  mother 
said,  and  sighed. 

But  Cathy  was  already  dancing, 
whirling  in  the  pink  dress,  twirling 
round  and  round  the  dance  floor  in  an 
ever-widening  arc.  While  Bud,  dressed 
in  his  best  blue  suit,  holding  her,  was 
whispering  in  her  ear. 

Pink  is  your  color.  Bud  was  saying  as 
they  danced.  Pink  is  the  color  dreams 
are  made  of,  Cathy,  isn’t  it?  After 
all.  .  .  . 


A  Flair  for  Flowers 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

At  home,  op>en  your  packaged  blos¬ 
soms  immediately.  Snip  about  off 
each  stem,  cutting  at  an  angle.  Select 
your  deepest  cooking  pot  or  pail,  fill  it 
to  the  top  with  hot  water  and  plunge 
the  stems  into  the  water,  which  should 
reach  as  near  to  the  petals  as  possible. 
Let  them  stand  in  this  water  for  at  least 
two  hours.  This  procedure  is  called  “siz¬ 
ing”  and  enables  the  flowers  to  soak  up 
a  maximum  amount  of  water  to  help 
give  your  arrangement  longer  life. 

Before  putting  your  flowers  mto  their 
container,  snip  off  most  of  the  leaves. 
The  stems  will  look  bare,  but  the  extra 
greenery  the  florist  included  will  fill  in 
the  area  around  them.  Your  flowers,  not 
having  to  share  water  with  their  own 
leaves,  will  retain  their  freshness  and 
beauty  for  a  longer  period. 

Antwart  to  "Gotting  Your  Money's  Worth" 
(p.  22) 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Poultry?: 
1-T;  2-T;  3-F;  4-F;  5-T;  6-T;  7-F;  8-T. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Dress  Buy¬ 
ing?:  1-a;  2-c;  3-c;  4-a;  5-a;  6-b. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Insurance?: 
c-1;  b-2;  e-3;  d-4;  a-5. 
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went  inside. 

“We’re  glad  you  waited  for  us, 
Roger,”  her  mother  said,  taking  a  chair. 
“And  we  bought  the  dress.  I  thought 
we’d  let  you  see  it.  Then,  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  we  can  take  it  back  before 
Scheunemann’s  closes.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it,”  her  father  said, 
smiling  at  Cathy. 

Her  mother  opened  the  long  gray 
dress  box.  She  took  out  the  dress,  shaking 
the  shimmering  pink  folds  of  organza 
as  she  held  it  up  ftw  her  husband  to 
admire. 


Sugar 
1b  Add 


-hAogto'^ 

'N.  Mochet  froSlHt^ 

Smoother  because— Eagle  Brand 
is  a  blend  of  whole  milk  and 
,  sugar  pre-cooked  to  a  creamy 

consistency.  So  frosting  tastes 
J  richer,  spreads  smoother. 

IH  cups  (15-oz.  can)  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  •  1  tbsp. 
Borden's  Instant  Coffee  (dry)  •  1  tbsp. 
water  •  H  tsp.  salt  •  2  squares  (2  oz.)  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate  •  H  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

Put  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed 
Milk,  coffee,  water  and  salt  in  top  of 
double  boiler;  mix  well.  Then  add  choco¬ 
late.  Cook  over  rapidly  boiling  water, 
stirring  often  until  thick,  about  10  min¬ 
utes.  Cool.  Stir  in  vanilla.  Spread  on 
cooled  cake  layers  and  garnish  with  nuts. 
Makes  IVi  cups,  or  enough  for  tops  and 
sides  of  two  8-inch  layers  or  12  cupcakes. 


A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


•T.a.c.’ 
Borden’s 
Very  Big 
On  Flavor 


FREE!  I 

“70  Magk  Recipes”  Booklet.  j 
28  pages  of  exciting  cakes,  pies,  j 
candies,  puddings  using  Eagle  • 
Brand.  Write:  The  Borden  Co.,  j 
Dept.  CE41.  Box  171,  N.Y.  46.  N.Y.  I 


“Nothing's  wrong,  Dad.  I'm  just  prac¬ 
ticing  walking  with  bent  knows.  I  have 
a  date  with  a  very  short  boy  Saturday." 
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Answers  to  Crotiwerd  PuzzI*  (p.  46) 

r  I  miEiE'Tt  IciRioiPr-'  )■ 


iC! 
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N 

tfttl  WfiiniHE  CATA.L06 


Evarything  for  th«  Wadding  &  RaceptionI 
Invitation*  a  Gifts  for  tha  bridal  party 
Toblo  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

^  ^  ELAINE  CREATIONS 

^  Box  814  Oepf.  E-420 
S.  Chicago  41,  IE. 


Send  ony  ttit  phetp  for  7S 
2V2R3V3  inch  photos  on  silk  fin> 
ith  papor.  Money  bock  guoran* 
tee.  60  for  $7.00.  100  for  $3.00 
For  super  speed  service  add  75c. 
lEAUTlTONE^  PHOTO 
Dept.  34  Green  toy,  Wis* 


Whether  you  are  slight,  / 

plump,  or  “oo-la-la”,  ■ 

regular,  effortless  exercise  I 

at  your  local  roller  rink,<,^  V 

will  enhance  your  figure." '  i* 
Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .  .  only  lOr  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


XHICACO! 


Where  to  buy  Co-ed’s  VV^eekend  at  the 
Capital  Wardrobe,  seen  on  pages  14- 
15-16. 

Newman’s . .\ppleton,  Wisconsin 

. Davenport,  Iowa 

. Decatur,  Illinois 

. Des  Moines,  Iowa 

. Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Samuels . Kanakee,  Illinois 

Palais  Royal . Lafayette,  Indiana 

Roland’s  . Lexington,  Kentucky 

Newman’s . Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

New  Wortham’s  . , .  Rockford,  Illinois 

Newman’s . St.  Paul,  .Minnesota 

Benton’s  . South  Bend,  Indiana 

Roland’s  . Springfield,  Illinois 

Newman’s . Waukegan,  Illinois 

If  you  cannot  find  Co-erf s  fashions  in 
your  city,  order  by  mail  from  any  of 
the  above  stores.  Note:  Include  35^  for 
postage  along  with  price  of  outfit. 

About  our  cover  .  .  . 


A  behind-the-scenes  view  of  Co-ed’s 
models  Pat  Smith  and  Deanna  Lambert, 
as  they  took  turns  using  the  mobile 
dressing  room  that  Trailways  Bus  Line 
rigged  up  for  their  use  in  making  the 
costume  changes  seen  on  pages  14-15- 
16.  Pat  and  Deanna  cheerfully  trudged 
to  picture  sites  in  almost  ankle-deep  Feb¬ 
ruary  slush,  and  contentedly  munched 
on  chicken  sandwiches  between  “takes.” 


Party  Perfections 

Colorful  shower  tablesetting  seen  on 
page  9  starts  with  Heritage  Rose  Cloth 
by  Quaker  Lace.  $13.  Silver  is  Gor¬ 
ham’s  Blithe  Spirit.  $34.50  per  place 
setting.  Punch  bowl  by  Fostoria.  $16. 
Paper  plates,  napkins,  cups  have  floral 
motif.  Paper,  Lurex  ribbon,  ready-made 
bows  used  in  gift  wraps  by  Ben  Mont. 
Clear  food  wrap  by  Saran.  25^. 


4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 


Co-eas  model,  pleasing  in  pink,  is 
Julia  Hopkins.  Lipstick  is  Revlon’s 
Honey  Bee  pink,  $1.50,  plus  tax.  Refills 
$1.10,  plus  tax.  Two-strand  pearls  by 
Coro,  $3.  Set  of  pins,  $2.  Hat,  circlet 
of  posies,  by  Therese  Ahrens.  Two-tone 
linen  dress  and  jacket  by  Arkay. 
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These  softer,  tapered  napkins  have  pleated  ends  tor  a 

smoother  trt 

And  protection  is  infinitely  better  in  all  3  absorbencies 
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A  vSOFT,  KINK  SPRAY  THAT  IS  CiOOH  TO  HAIR 

HOLDS  Cl'RLS  HKAO  riKULLY  IN  PLACK  FOR  HOLH<S 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  gentle  spray  This  soft  spray  does  not  make  hair  sticky, 

that  leaves  your  hair  soft  and  shining,  It  holds  curls  beautifully  in  place  for 

never  stiff  or  dry.  It  is  g(Kxi  to  your  hair.  hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid  weather. 

•  Use  after  combing,  to  hold  hair  in  place  •  Use  before  combing  —  style  as  you  comb  •  Use  for  pincurling 


-  ('-opyrf^t  IMt  bf  John  H.  Brvck.  Inc. 

purse  size  75^:  2  oz.  65^;  oz.  $1.25;  8  oz.  $1.50;  11  oz.  $2.00;  Plus  ta.x.  Available  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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